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x\\  \>.     Retribution  of 

:^^^m}      a  Warrior 

By  NORA  WELLS 


THE  opening  of  the  Bozeman 
Trail  in  Wyoming  was  the  final 
straw  for  Red  Cloud.  Wronged  and 
justly  angered  at  this  trespass  into 
the  last  Sioux  hunting  ground  he  met 
the  white  men  at  a  conference,  re- 
minded them  that  he  held  their 
guarantee  that  the  land  would  not 
be  taken,  and  upon  receiving  only 
added  insult  told  them  quite  frankly 
what  they  might  expect  in  return. 
The  whites,  though  knowing  full  well 
the  integrity  of  this  man  chose  to 
ignore  his  ultimatum,  and  he  stalked 
oflF  with  blazing  eyes.  Gone  with  this 
treachery  was  his  incentive  for  peace 
and  diplomacy  and  he  returned  to 
his  hills  tight-Upped  and  furious. 

All  night  he  brooded,  his  men  not 
daring  to  approach  though  they  too 
were  sleepless,  and  during  these 
hours  he  changed  from  an  intelligent 
and  honorable  man  into  a  raging 
devil  of  an  Indian  intent  only  on  the 
destruction  of  his  enemy.  In  the 
morning  the  raids  began.  Fort  after 
fort  and  train  after  train  of  emi- 
grants   felt    the    deadliness    of    his 


swooping  attacks,  and  countless 
stragglers  were  taken  captive  to  Hve 
a  while  in  agony  before  he  was  done 
with  them.  He  waged  war  with  the 
intentness  of  a  madman,  killing  in 
one  place,  thieving  and  pillaging  in 
another  miles  away  so  that  the  entire 
area  shivered  at  the  mention  of  his 
name  and  only  the  bravest  dared 
enter  his  territory. 

On  the  Platte  River,  where  the 
Bozeman  turned  north,  a  great 
bridge,  one  thousand  feet  long  was 
built  to  aid  the  travelers  in  the  trek 
to  the  Montana  gold  fields,  and  near 
it  was  erected  an  army  post  from 
which  soldiers  could  be  sent  to  escort 
them  some  distance  if  trouble  threat- 
ened. The  lot  of  the  men  stationed 
there  was  not  a  happy  one.  Red 
Cloud,  while  never  directly  attack- 
ing the  fort,  kept  it  in  a  constant 
state  of  siege,  dealing  psychological 
blows  by  keeping  wagon  details  in 
constant  terror,  so  that  the  personnel 
could  never  be  sure  they  would  re- 
ceive needed  suppHes. 

Through  his   scouts   who   ranged 
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tirelessly  in  all  directions,  Red  Cloud 
was  kept  informed  of  travel  in  the 
area  he  sought  to  regain,  and  if  a 
party  reached  its  destination  without 
incident  it  was  not  luck  that  saw  it 
through  but  rather  the  homely  fact 
that  the  Sioux  were  busy  elsewhere, 
or  Red  Cloud  was  resting  his  warriors 
for  attack  on  a  more  lucrative  quarry. 

On  July  26,  1865  a  scout  brought 
word  of  a  supply  train  headed  for  the 
garrison  and  also  informed  him  that 
a  group  of  soldiers  had  left  the  fort 
to  guide  it  in  safely. 

He  smiled,  gave  orders  to  his  oflB- 
cers,  and  prepared  for  battle. 

Up  FROM  SWEETWATER  Came  a 
train  of  three  wagons  and  its 
convoy  of  twenty-four  under  the 
command  of  Sergeant  Custard.  The 
day  had  been  sultry,  the  pull  hard, 
and  the  horses  were  wearing  rapidly, 
so  when  evening  came,  knowing 
Platte  Bridge  Station  was  still  seven- 
teen miles  away.  Custard  gave  orders 
to  camp  for  the  night.  Some  time 
later  eleven  troopers  entered  the 
camp,  and  alarmed  at  the  Indian  sign 
they  had  seen,  urged  him  to  move 
on  with  them  to  the  fort  under  cover 
of  darkness.  But  Custard,  apparently 
thinking  more  of  the  condition  of 
his  horses  than  the  safety  of  his  men, 
refused,  and  almost  curtly  sent  them 
on  their  way. 

At  the  garrison  Major  Anderson 
heard  of  this  incident  with  alarm, 
fully  realizing  the  danger  the  train 
was  in,  and  early  the  next  morning 
he  sent  a  group  of  men  to  their  aid. 
In  command  he  put  a  Lieutenant 
Caspar  Collins,  who,  though  only 
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twenty-one  years  of  age,  was  already 
a  seasoned  soldier. 

The  young  Lieutenant,  after  leav- 
ing the  fort,  moved  up  the  trail 
warily.  The  air  crackled  with  danger 
and  the  terrible  heat  added  to  the 
feeling  of  oppression  until  his  nerves 
trembled  and  the  hackles  rose  at 
the  nape  of  his  neck.  He  listened 
with  the  intensity  of  a  hunted  animal 
but  there  was  no  sound  save  the 
rattling  of  arms  and  the  cUcking  of 
shod  hoofs  on  tumbled  stones.  He 
scanned  each  hill  as  it  thrust  its 
stunted  peak  before  him  but  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sun-tinted 
serenity.  Yet  he  knew  the  Indians 
were  there  and  he  cursed  their  ability 
to  remain  hidden,  and  then,  suddenly 
terribly  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his 
men,  he  signalled  for  a  tightening 
of  the  column  and  pressed  forward 
at  doubled  speed. 

When  the  attack  came  it  was  like 
the  spewing  forth  of  a  volcano,  its 
fast  moving  discharge  overwhelming 
everything  in  its  path.  The  Sioux, 
half-naked  and  gaudy  with  paint, 
shrieking  as  they  came,  burst  over 
the  crests  of  the  hills  to  engulf  the 
men  and  horses  in  a  single  timeless 
minute.  So  great  was  their  number, 
however,  and  so  pressing  their  force, 
that  for  a  while  they  could  only  mill 
about,  unable  to  fire  more  than  a  few 
shots  and  fearful  of  swinging  other 
weapons  lest  they  strike  one  of  their 
own  group.  In  this  confusion  a  few 
soldiers,  seeing  an  opening  in  the 
lines  and  miraculously  gaining  con- 
trol of  their  plunging  horses,  raced 
through  to  safety. 

Young  Collins,  to  one  side  and 
with  still  a  chance  to  escape — indeed 
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already  crouched  low  over  his  horse's 
neck  and  digging  in  his  spurs — saw 
beside  him  a  fellow  soldier,  wounded, 
afoot,  and  weaponless,  eyes  dark 
with  despair  watching  the  skirmish 
with  the  hopelessness  and  the  resig- 
nation of  a  man  who  knows  he  is 
doomed.  In  a  rush  of  compassion 
Collins  reined  in  his  horse  and 
reached  out  a  hand  to  help  him 
mount  behind  him,  but  at  that  mo- 
ment, maddened  by  the  scent  of 
blood  and  Indians,  terrified  by  the 
din,  and  in  pain  from  the  spurring, 
his  mare  skittered  and  danced  and 
reared  to  paw  the  air,  and  before 
Collins  could  beat  her  down  she  had 
the  bit  in  her  teeth  and  turning, 
rode  him  back  into  the  mass  of  men 
where  he  perished. 

Eternity  had  scarcely  reached  out 
her  arms  and  embraced  these  sol- 
diers when  a  scout,  riding  like  the 
wind,  reached  Red  Cloud  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  far-off  approach 
of  Custard's  group. 

A  brisk  command  and  the  war- 
riors were  recalled.  They  moved 
forward  a  bit  from  the  scene  of  bat- 
tle and  then  in  the  manner  known 
only  to  Indians  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  sandhills  and  the 
gullies.  They  waited  patiently,  stand- 
ing motionless  and  without  sound, 
tawny  hands  on  the  noses  of  their 
ponies  lest  they  nicker.  The  grum- 
bling of  wagons  and  the  blowing  of 
horses  reached  them  soon  but  Red 
Cloud  held  them  back  until  the  men 
were  in  their  midst. 

Sergeant  Custard  had  only  time 
to  form  a  quick  barricade  with  the 
wagons  before  they  were  set  upon. 
The  soldiers,  firing  rapidly  drove  oflF 


the  first  attack  and  during  the  re- 
treat five  men  made  a  dash  for  free- 
dom. Three  won  the  slim  gamble  but 
the  others  were  not  so  lucky  and 
died  even  as  they  ran.  Nor  were 
those  left  on  the  wagons  any  better 
oflF.  Red  Cloud,  seeing  that  he 
w^ould  lose  too  many  warriors  in  an- 
other rush  on  horseback,  ordered  his 
men  to  creep  up  on  all  sides  of  the 
convoy  and  overwhelm  them  by 
numbers  alone.  This  they  did, 
crawling  on  naked  bellies  along  the 
ground,    using   clumps    of   earth   as 


breastworks  against  the  bullets,  and 
at  length  they  reached  their  goal 
and  in  a  rush  accomplished  their 
mission. 

Red  Cloud  fought  on  and  on. 
In  the  end  the  government  was 
forced  to  close  the  Bozeman  and 
once  this  fuel  was  gone,  the  flame 
that  burned  in  him  flickered  and 
sputtered  out,  and  he  retired  al- 
most happily  to  the  confines  of  a 
reservation,  there  to  live  out  his 
years  in  peace. 


IN  later  life  Thomas  Jefferson  would  sometimes  tell,  with  a 
chuckle,  why  all  the  delegates  rushed  to  adopt  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Before  going  on  record,  most  of 
these  worthies  had  intended  to  air  their  views  at  considerable 
length.  But  it  was  a  steaming,  hot  evening  in  Philadelphia,  and 
through  the  open  windows  of  the  old  State  House  (Independ- 
ence Hall)  came  a  swarm  of  flies  from  a  nearby  livery  stable. 
The  flies  made  for  the  silk-stockinged  legs  of  the  honorable 
members.  Handkerchiefs  in  hand,  the  men  tried  to  drive  them 
off,  but  it  was  no  use.  Soon  all  thought  of  speeches  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  members,  driven  to  exasperation,  hurriedly 
gave  their  approval  to  the  document  which  was  to  set  up  a  new 
nation  in  America. 


As  agent  for  the  Colonies  in  England  before  the  Revolution, 
Benjamin  Franklin  had  more  than  his  share  of  irritations.  One 
day,  when  he  presented  a  petition  for  Governor  Hutchinson's 
removal  to  the  Privy  Council,  Wedderburn,  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, attacked  him  in  the  most  abusive  terms.  Dr.  Franklin 
never  said  a  word  in  reply.  He  had  always  been  noted  for  his 
fine,  height-of-fashion  clothes,  but  going  to  his  lodgings,  he 
took  off  his  handsome  suit  and  declared  he  would  never  put  in 
on  again  until  he  had  signed  "America's  independence."  There- 
after, he  appeared  only  in  the  simplest,  plain  attire.  But  ten 
years  later,  on  September  3rd,  1783,  when  Franklin  put  his 
name  to  the  peace  treaty  as  one  of  the  United  States  repre- 
sentatives, he  again  appeared  in  that  splendid,  fashionable  suit. 

—VINCENT   EDWARDS 


Back  To  The  Mountains 


By  KERRY  WOOD 


SAM  stayed  quiet  another  mo- 
ment, feigning  sleep  as  the 
camp  bustled  to  life  when  the 
squaws  returned  from  their  shop- 
ping trip  to  town.  How  easily  the 
change  had  been  made!  A  month 
ago  the  boy  had  been  with  the 
Canadian  troops  in  Germany,  living 
and  thinking  the  same  as  his  white 
buddies.  Now,  with  discharge 
papers  crisp  in  his  pocket,  in  one 
short  week  he  had  become  an  In- 
dian again  and  was  taking  pleasure 
again  in  the  old  life  of  the  nomadic 
Crees.  Now  they  followed  the  sum- 
mer fairs  in  Alberta,  where  once 
they  had  followed  the  buffalo. 

Soon  the  squaws  had  fires  smok- 
ing and  crackling,  then  the  smell  of 
cooking  wafted  through  the  camp. 
Horses  foraged  nearby,  some  of 
them  whinnying  in  hopes  of  an  oat 
feed.  Shouts  of  sideshow  barkers 
came  from  the  nearby  fairgrounds, 
the  shouts  punctuated  by  the 
throbbing  of  drums  and  the  blaring 
of  jukeboxes  used  to  attract  atten- 
tion. The  Indian  ladies  joked  and 
gossiped  while  their  men  tended 
horses  or  lounged  in  the  shade  of 


the  wagons.  They  got  up  and  spoke 
a  welcome  when  three  wagonloads 
of  strange  Indians  pulled  into  the 
creekside  hollow  to  share  the  camp- 
ing spot. 

Young  Sam  Good-eye  roUed  over 
to  glance  out  at  the  new  arrivals.  At 
once  his  mother  called  from  her  fire: 
was  he  going  to  sleep  all  day?  Get 
up,  lazy  one! 

His  litde  sister  came  running  into 
the  hot  tent  and  threw  an  old  moc- 
casin at  him,  laughing  at  his  yawns. 
He  blinked  as  he  went  out  into  the 
sunHght,  and  felt  listless  after  the 
heat  of  the  tent.  By  this  time  his 
father  and  the  older  men  of  their 
party  were  talking  with  the  new- 
comers. They  were  Wood  Crees,  Sam 
could  tell  by  the  style  of  their  moc- 
casins. Which  meant  they  were 
probably  from  the  mountains;  a 
question  to  his  mother  confirmed 
this,  and  the  boy  was  pleased.  He 
wanted  to  ask  many  questions  about 
the  trapping  in  the  mountains.  But 
for  the  present,  he  donned  his  new 
cowboy  hat  and  stroUed  down  the 
path  to  the  creek. 

A   girl  was   squatted  beside   the 
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stream,  filling  a  pail.  Young  Sam 
paid  her  no  attention,  hunting  a  log 
to  kneel  on  and  plunging  his  hands 
gratefully  into  the  cool  water.  He 
lifted  fingers  to  his  face,  letting  the 
water  trickle  down  in  thin,  cold 
fines. 

"Are  you  afraid  of  it,  like  the 
lynx?''  the  maiden's  voice  laughed 
at  him  in  soft  Cree. 

The  young  man  dashed  the  water 
from  his  eyes  and  glanced  at  her. 
He  had  been  blind  before,  else  he 
would  have  noticed  that  her  eyes 
were  large  and  sparkling,  that  her 
cheeks  were  smooth  and  blooming 
with  rich  color,  and  her  mouth  was 
soft  and  smiling.  Ai!  All  this  he  saw 
now,  and  noted  the  alluring  swell  of 
woman-flesh  molding  her  print  dress. 
A  glow  of  warmth  that  was  not  of 
the  sun's  making  went  through  him; 
truly,  she  was  more  beautiful  than 


any  maiden  on  his  reservation!  And 
her  head  was  unadorned  by  a  head- 
cloth  and  she  wore  no  other  badge 
of  marriage. 

He  laughed  with  her,  teasingly 
splashing  a  spray  of  water  at  her. 
She  promptly  sprinkled  him  in  re- 
turn. 

"You  come  from  the  mountains?" 
he  asked. 

She  nodded.  "From  the  Sundra 
Range,  east  of  the  snow-covered 
peaks.  We  have  come  to  the  prairies 
to  see  the  fairs." 

"Do  the  men  of  your  family  trap 
there?"  he  put  the  question  eagerly. 

"Yes,  we  live  by  pelt." 

Young  Sam  nodded  with  satisfac- 
tion. "That  is  what  I  am  going  to  do 
myself,  when  winter  comes.  My  peo- 
ple are  from  the  Labuma  Reserva- 
tion, but  I  do  not  like  scraping  soil 
to  make  seeds  grow.  This  fall  I  leave 


my  family  and  go  back  to  the  moun- 
tains, then  I  will  Uve  by  pelt  too." 

"It  is  a  good  living,"  the  girl  said. 
Then  she  colored,  as  she  made  sug- 
gestion: "Speak  to  my  father  about 
this,  and  it  may  be  that  he  will  in- 
vite you  to  our  valley." 

She  hurried  away  with  the  brim- 
ming pail.  Young  Sam  stared  after 
her  with  eager  eyes,  his  senses 
awakened  to  a  new  experience. 

When  his  family  gathered  around 
the  dinner  fire  the  boy  spoke  to  his 
father  about  the  mountain  people. 

"Did  you  ask  about  the  trapping?" 

"Yes,  they  spoke  of  coyote,  mink, 
a  few  lynx,  red  and  silver  foxes,  and 
at  rare  intervals  a  fisher.  Weasel  and 
squirrel  are  plentiful,  of  course.  In 
the  lonely  evergreens  high  on  the 
far  mountains  there  are  pine  mar- 
tens, and  large  prices  are  paid  for 
their  pelts.  Then  there  are  black  and 
grizzly  bears,  with  sometimes  a 
mountain  Hon  to  be  shot.  One  must 
watch  out  for  carcajou,  the  wolver- 
ine; they  are  not  plentiful,  but  one 
such  beast  will  ruin  a  month's  work 
if  it  finds  a  trap-line." 

Sam  nodded,  hoisting  a  spoonful 
of  meat  to  his  mouth. 

Mrs.  Good-eye  shook  her  head: 
"Almost  I  believe  you  are  encourag- 
ing him  to  leave  us,  and  him  but 
new^ly  come  home!  Who  will  cook 
his  food  when  he  goes  to  the  moun- 
tains? Who  will  keep  his  fire  going 
while  he  is  on  the  trail?  Young  Sam, 
this  talk  of  the  far  away  mountains 
is  not  good  for  a  young  one,  like 
you. 

His  father  chuckled. 

"This  new  friend,  who  is  called 
Jacob    Spruce,    tells   me   that   every 


trapper  has  a  main  cabin  for  a  home, 
besides  a  string  of  three  or  four 
small  trail-cabins  along  his  trap-line. 
And  in  the  main  cabin.  Young  Sam, 
a  necessary  article  is  a  wife!"  Old 
Good-eye  laughed.  "The  food  is 
poorly  cooked  and  the  nights  are 
lonely  when  a  trapper  is  single!" 

His  fat  mother  shook  with  mirth 
and  the  little  ones  were  glad  to  poke 
fun  at  their  big  brother.  Sam  smiled, 
relishing  the  suggestion  more  than 
they  knew. 

DINNER  over,  he  hurried  into 
the  tent  and  dropped  the  side- 
flaps.  Then  he  changed  into  his  best 
clothes,  the  pride  of  the  outfit  being 
the  new  buckskin  vest  his  mother 
had  colorfully  beaded  for  him  as 
a  home-coming  gift.  Next  he  dug 
out  his  wallet,  extracting  three  or 
four  ciTimpled  bills.  With  this  money 
handy  in  an  outer  pocket,  he  left  the 
tent  to  test  the  plan  he  had  made. 

He  saddled  his  own  mare,  the 
fastest  pony  in  the  string  owned  by 
the  reservation  Crees,  and  pranced 
the  animal  around  the  edge  of  the 
tent  clearing.  Every  man  was  watch- 
ing, and  Sam  noticed  that  the  maid- 
en from  the  mountains  was  also 
looking.  Her  name  was  Tula. 

"Get  a  horse!"  Sam  called  sud- 
denly to  the  young  man  of  the 
mountain  people's  group.  "Give  me 
a  race!" 

No  Indian  ever  refuses  a  chal- 
lenge to  race  horses.  The  young  man 
jumped  to  his  feet  and  reached  for 
a  bridle.  Young  Sam  looked  at  the 
selected  animal  in  swift  appraisal: 
it  was  deep  of  chest  and  showed 
the  wide   nostrils   of   a   mount   that 


would  endure  miles  of  hard  travel, 
but  its  legs  were  stocky  and  it  lacked 
the  lean  outlines  of  a  racer. 

"I  will  match  you  horses!"  Sam 
called. 

The  mountain  youth  hesitated. 

"Your  blood  is  thin '.".taunted  Sam, 
and  saw  the  other's  head  lift  defiant- 

ly. 

"I  will  bet!" 

Young  Sam  smiled  to  himself,  sure 
of  the  outcome.  He  pulled  out  his 
ready  money  and  waved  the  bills  in 
his  hand,  not  unaware  that  he  was 
the  center  of  all  eyes  nor  that  he 
made  a  fine  picture  mounted  on  the 
lean  bay  mare. 

"Have  you  money  to  bet,  besides 
your  horse?"  he  prodded  the  yoimg 
man.  The  mountain  youth  turned 
for  a  whispered  consultation  with 
his  father,  Jacob  Spruce,  and  the 
old  Indian  pulled  out  a  pouch. 

"This  is  not  full,"  he  said  gravely. 
"But  I  have  not  forgotten  that  this 
horse  is  our  best  and  I  am  glad  to 
back  it  with  all  my  money." 

He  spread  an  assortment  of  bills 
on  his  palm.  Sam's  money  was  not 
enough;  his  father,  vastly  excited 
under  his  stolid  face,  delved  into 
his  pockets  and  completed  the  stake. 

"And  I  would  say  words  to  this 
pair  of  young  men,"  Old  Good-eye 
murmured.  "They  will  tire  their 
horses  if  they  race  now,  and  there  is 
little  room  in  this  hollow  for  a  fair 
run.  But  it  is  known  to  you  all  that 
we  have  a  pony  race  at  the  fair- 
grounds this  afternoon;  let  this  race 
be  run  there  on  the  good  track  at 
that  time,  horse  against  horse  apart 
from  how  the  rest  of  the  race  comes 
out." 
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"That  is  wise  advice,"  agreed  the 
other  old  Indian. 

Sam  and  the  young  Wood  Cree 
nodded  in  turn. 

"Off  to  the  fair,  then!"  shouted 
Good-eye. 

They  invaded  the  fairgrounds  in 
a  body,  the  men  leading  their  horses 
down  to  the  stable  paddocks  leav- 
ing the  teen-aged  boys  to  watch 
them.  The  women  stayed  in  one 
group,  while  the  men  kept  an  aloof 
distance  from  the  squaws.  They 
strolled  through  the  midway 
grounds,  the  women  laughing  and 
talkative  and  the  men  impassive 
but  ogling  all  the  sights.  There  were 
the  usual  curiosities  to  be  seen:  tall 
men  and  dwarfs,  sword-swallowers 
and  oriental  dancers,  magicians  and 
freaks,  all  standing  out  on  the  gaudy 
platforms  in  front  of  the  sideshows 
to  draw  the  crowds  around.  Barkers 
shouted  about  the  wonders  to  be 
seen  inside  their  tents  and  the  In- 
dians Hstened  with  rapt  attention. 
The  blare  of  the  tinselled  merry-go- 
round  attracted  them,  and  the  dizzy 
whirling  of  the  airplane  swings  made 
them  gape.  It  was  too  early  in  the 
day  for  such  treats,  but  the  younger 
ones  felt  their  blood  quicken  at  the 
promise  of  such  fun.  Pink  ice  cream 
cones  and  bags  of  sticky  popcorn 
were  bought  for  the  squaws  and 
kiddies,  while  the  men  puffed  cou- 
rageously on  the  smoky  nickel  cigars. 

THE  grandstand  had  been  gradu- 
ally filling  all  this  time  and  sud- 
denly the  thrilling  tattoo  of  horse 
hooves  announced  that  the  race 
program  had  started.  The  Indians 
deserted  the  midway  at  once,  lining 


up  alongside  the  race  tiack  fence  to 
watch.  A  program  was  bought  from 
a  hawker  and  consulted  eagerly;  the 
Indian  race  was  the  fourth  event  on 
the  card.  After  the  second  race  tlie 
men  of  the  group  hurried  away  to 
the  stables  to  get  their  horses  ready. 
Old  Good-eye  helped  Sam  prepare 
his  mare,  jabbering  in  excited  under- 
tones about  the  bet.  The  other 
reservation  Indians  were  entering 
animals,  hopeful  of  winning  some 
share  of  the  prize  money.  They  all 
knew  that  Sam's  pony  could  beat 
their  mounts,  but  the  mare  could 
not  win  more  than  one  position. 

Meanwhile,  the  Wood  Crees  were 
fussing  with  the  Httle  mountain 
horse,  cinching  on  a  heav\^  stock 
saddle    while    the   reservation   men. 


Admit  it   now — isn't  this  a   dandy   little 
boat!   .  .  . 


more  used  to  the  swift,  short  races 
of  the  whites,  were  riding  bareback 
or  on  the  strapped  blanket.  Sam 
obligingly  called  across  to  the  Wood 
Crees,  explaining  that  they  would 
do  better  not  to  weight  their  horse 
with  the  heavy  saddle.  Jacob  Spruce 
voiced  his  thanks,  while  Sam's 
father  gave  his  young  one  a  sharp 
glance  and  said: 

"Do  you  want  to  win  this  race,  or 
are  you  a  fool?" 

The  race-track  announcer's  loud- 
speaker rasped  at  them:  "Third  race 
now  Hning  up.  Indians,  get  your 
ponies  near  the  gate  for  the  fourth 
event." 

They  rode  near  the  racecourse 
entrance.  A  bell  clanged  and  the 
other  race  was  on,  the  horses  thud- 
ding past  in  a  compact  group  to 
round  the  first  bend.  A  brief  inter- 
val, then  the  grandstand  crowd 
cheered  the  winners  past  the  w^ire. 

The  announcer's  voice  came 
again:  "Indians,  get  your  horses  on 
the  track!" 

Sam  rode  at  the  end  of  the  eight 
Indian  horsemen.  They  trotted  along 
the  front  of  the  grandstand  track 
and  the  young  man  felt  the  eyes  of 
the  crowd  on  their  parade.  He  sat 
on  his  horse  with  a  straight  back, 
bridle  reins  drooped  carelessly  as 
he  guided  the  animal  w^ith  knee  pres- 
sure. It  pranced  handsomely,  fetch- 
ing a  murmur  of  admiration  from 
the  stands.  Then  he  rode  past  the 
squaws'  position,  and  Sam  fancied  he 
saw  a  small  hand  wave  at  him.  Again 
he  felt  a  glow  of  warmth,  thinking 
about  the  mountain  girl. 

Names  of  the  riders  were  taken 
and   they    drew   numbers    for   posi- 
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tions.  Sam  was  lucky,  getting  Num- 
ber Two.  A  slow  horse  drew  the  in- 
side place,  and  Sam  knew  he  could 
edge  in  front  of  this  runner  and 
have  the  best  position  on  the  track 
before  they  reached  the  first  turn. 
The  Wood  Cree  youth  was  Number 
Five. 

"Give  us  a  good  race,  boys,"  the 
starter  addressed  them.  "Go  the  full 
half  mile,  once  around,  and  winners 
come  to  the  judges'  stand  afterwards 
and  get  their  money.  All  right,  now! 
Get  in  position  and  keep  back  of 
the  line.  I'll  ring  the  bell  for  the 
start." 

Sam  jockeyed  his  mare  into  sec- 
ond place  against  the  fence  and 
tightened  the  reins  to  hold  the  spir- 
ited animal  in  check.  The  mountain 
youth  was  having  his  troubles,  for 
the  Httle  hill  pony  was  nervous  over 
the  noise  of  the  crowd.  Sam  heard 
the  grandstand  grow  with  sound  as 
the  ponies  maneuvered  into  place. 

The  bell  clanged. 

Sam  banged  his  heels  into  the 
pony's  side,  feeling  the  mare  leap 
under  him.  He  heard  the  poundings 
of  hooves  and  felt  the  tremor  of 
the  earth  as  the  eight  horses  charged 
down  the  track.  At  the  first  turn  he 
secured  the  inside  place.  Number 
One  horse  already  slowing  its  gait. 
The  grandstand  roared  its  many- 
tongued  advice,  but  the  sound  was 
dim  in  his  ears  now. 

They  reached  the  long  stretch  of 
the  back  field,  and  he  gave  his  racer 
a  nudge  with  his  heels  again.  The 
animal  stretched  out,  glad  of  the 
chance  to  run  its  best.  Swiftly  they 
pulled  away  from  the  rest,  and  soon 
the   second  turn   of  the   oval  track 
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was  reached.  Sam  and  the  mare 
were  far  out  in  front  when  the 
straightaway  to  the  finish  line  came 
into  view.  He  urged  on  his  runner, 
conscious  of  the  pink  head-scarves 
and  the  bright  clothes  of  the  squaws 
and  young  women  beside  the  track. 
Then  he  shot  past  the  finish  line  and 
the  cheering  grandstand  and  sat 
erect  again,  putting  his  weight  on 
the  bridle  to  stop  the  mare. 

He  rode  back  to  the  judges'  stand 
and  received  the  three  five-dollar 
bills  due  him  as  first  place  winner. 
The  announcer  shouted  his  name 
over  the  loud-speaker: 

"Sam  Good-eye,  winner  of  the  In- 
dian race!" 

The  grandstand  crowd  awarded 
him  a  lusty  cheer. 

Back  at  the  stables  there  was  seri- 
ous business  ahead  of  him,  for  old 
Jacob  Spruce  held  the  bridle  of  the 
mountain  pony  and  his  young  rival 
was  sullen-faced  over  the  defeat. 

"You  have  won  a  good  horse," 
said  the  mountain  Cree,  holding 
out  the  reins  and  a  handful  of 
money. 

Young  Sam  shook  his  head. 

"I  do  not  take  these,"  he  waved 
back  the  stakes.  "My  bet  was  made 
in  hopes  of  winning  understanding 
from  you." 

Jacob  looked  at  him  shrewdly. 
"Hai!  There  is  understanding  be- 
tween us,  then,"  he  smiled.  "You 
want  my  word  to  back  your  name 
with  the  supply  store  of  the  moun- 
tain town,  this  coming  winter?" 

"No,  I  have  army  money  saved  to 
pay  for  my  supplies.  But  I  need 
friends  there  in  the  lonely  moun- 
tains   away    from   my    own   people, 


and  I  need  something  more.  I  have 
a  blanket,  but  no  one  to  share  it!" 

Old  Good-e>'e  chuckled  at  his 
son's  stratagem.  "The  boy  grows 
into  a  man,  it  seems.  Jacob,  think 
you  we  can  arrange  this  union  of 
our  families?" 

"Hai!  I  am  proud  of  the  chance, 
my  friend.  Let  him  choose  this  very 
night!" 

Young  Sam  returned  to  the  creek- 
side  camp,  impatient  for  the  supper 
fires  to  be  Ht.  Finally  the  squaws 
returned  from  the  fair,  the  papooses 
clutching  packages  of  popcorn  and 
candy-gum.  Sam  sat  apart  in  the 
approved  manner  and  paid  no  heed 
to  the  bustle.  His  fat  mother  was 
beaming  at  the  news  his  father  had 
passed  on,  and  she  hurried  to  hold 
council  wdth  the  w^omen  of  the 
Wood  Crees.  A  hush  fell  over  the 
camp  as  the  women  prepared  sup- 
per, each  of  three  unmarried  daugh- 
ters of  the  mountain  man  cooking 
food  over  a  separate  fire. 

\\'hen  the  food  w^as  read\%  his 
mother  came  \\dth  a  bowlful  and  of- 
fered it  to  him.  But  he  waved  it 
awa\%  symbolic  of  his  independence 
of  the  home  fires.  The  smiling  elder 
daughter  of  the  Wood  Crees  brought 
the  food  she  had  prepared,  returning 
to  her  parents'  fire  w^hen  Sam  made 
no  move  to  take  her  offerings.  Next 
the  second  daughter  came  forward 
with  the  meal  she  had  prepared, 
giggling  as  though  she  found  the  old 
traditions  fimny.  When  she  retired  to 
the  home  fire  with  the  untouched 
dish,  Tula,  the  young  one,  came  with 
the  meat  she  had  cooked.  Her  eyes 
shone  with  happiness  when  he 
reached  into  her  bowl  and  ate.   To 


signify  her  willingness  to  ser\'e  him, 
she  took  the  empt\^  pipe  he  handed 
her  and  filled  it  with  tobacco,  whisk- 
ing a  live  coal  into  the  bowl.  Sam 
puffed  once. 

That  ended  the  formality^  of  the 
ceremony  and  the  old  folks  rushed 
forward  to  shower  good  wishes  and 
advice  and  jokes  upon  the  pair. 
Youngsters  cheered,  dancing  around 
them  in  a  gay  circle.  Even  the  dogs 
became  noisy,  sensing  the  excite- 
ment. Squaws  hurried  back  to  their 
cooking  pots,  preparing  a  feast  to 
celebrate  the  betrothal. 

Proudly  young  Sam  sat  before 
prett>^  Tula's  fire,  and  in  the  cheery 
flames  he  saw  \isions  of  the  good 
times  to  come. 

t 

He  Will  Be  There 

Since  God  is  ever  every^vhere 
In  every  creature,  flower  and  tree, 
It  matters  not  how  dark  the  hour 
He  will  be  there  to  comfort  me. 

His  merciful  and  loving  hands 
Will  hold  me  safe  from  evil's  way; 
Compassionate,  he  understands 
The  problems  I  must  face  today. 

If  sharp  the  stones  that  strew  my  path 
As  struggling  upward  I  progress, 
He  will  be  there  to  bind  my  wounds 
And  lead  me  through  the  wilderness. 

So  now  I  rest  my  cares  with  him, 
Content  that  he  will  be  my  guide. 
Will  light  my  way  when  it  be  dim, 
Will  lead  me  nearer  to  his  side. 


— E.  W.  Foley 
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ARlIZONA^S   GHAMF^ 


By  EVELYN  R.  YOUNG 


THE  idol  of  Arizona's  cowhands  is 
Everett  Bowman,  twice  winner 
of  the  coveted  title  "World's  Cham- 
pion Cowboy."  Though  sixty-five, 
Everett  is  still  as  straight  as  a  spear, 
and  has  the  bearing  of  a  noble 
Roman.  He  can  still  tie  a  "piggin' 
string"  quicker  than  many  another 
hand  at  a  rodeo.  Although  he  no 
longer  aspires  for  any  fancy  rodeo 
titles,  he  often  enters  the  local 
rodeos  at  Wickenburg,  Arizona,  just 
for  the  fun  of  it. 

Bowman  has  grey  hair,  blue  eyes, 
and  fair  complexion.  His  is  the 
gentle  manner  of  the  old  West.  He 
is  the  traditional  "strong,  silent 
man";  there  is  inner  toughness  and 
superior  strength. 

Born  in  Hope,  New  Mexico, 
Everett  was  choring  for  board  when 
he  saw  his  first  rodeo.  He  was  work- 
ing in  Salt  Lake  City  at  seventeen 
years  of  age.  Rodeo  competition  in 
those  days  was  rougher  than  rough. 
Horse  trailers  were  unknown  and  a 
man  and  his  entry  had  to  ride  to  the 
rodeo  grounds,  sometimes  a  distance 
of  over  a  thousand  miles.  It  was  no 
small  task  for  a  contestant  to  bring 
his  horses  and  himself  into  the  arena 
in  fighting  trim,  after  trailing  over 
desert  country.  But  Everett,  with 
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little  or  no  money  in  his  pockets,  en- 
tered the  rodeo  ring.  Contests  were 
brutal  to  both  men  and  beasts  and 
rodeo  rules  were  lax.  Even  a  big- 
time  rodeo  was  an  American  version 
of  "Death  in  the  Afternoon"  as 
horses  and  men  were  gored  or 
trampled. 

It  was  Everett  who  introduced 
horse  trailers  to  the  rodeo  circuit. 
He  pulled  into  Cheyenne  for  the 
Frontier  Days  Roundup  with  this 
new  conveyance  and  immediately 
other  performers  followed.  Bowman 
had  a  hand  in  putting  together  the 
now  famous  "Turtle  Association," 
which  drew  up  a  set  of  rules  for  the 
contestants  and  equipment.  This  in- 
novation has  saved  the  lives  of 
many  rodeo   entrants. 

Unlike  the  rodeo  stars  of  song, 
story  and  particularly  movies,  this 
twice  World's  Champion  Cowboy  is 
ultra  conservative.  He  has  always 
been  a  temperate  man  and  has  been 
married  to  the  same  little  woman  for 
over  twenty-five  years. 

The  medals,  belts,  saddles,  cups 
and  prize  money  which  he  has  won 
in  hard  fought  contests  mean  a  lot 
to  Everett.  Mrs.  Bowman  says  that 
he  has  never  given  one  of  his  awards 
to  anyone.   Many  rodeo  stars  have 


■  Everett  Bowman,  twice  winner  of  the  title  "World's  Champion 
Cowboy/'  is  sixty-five  but  still  as  straight  as  a  spear.  See  also 
his  picture  on  the  outside  back  cover  of  this  issue  of  The  Link, 


carelessly  wasted  their  cash  win- 
nings but  not  Everett.  He  has 
cherished  every  honor  bestowed  on 
him,  including  that  of  a  command 
performance  before  the  King  of 
England.  He  has  thriftily  guarded 
his  prize  money  and  soberly  in- 
vested it.  He  and  his  wife  have  lived 
comfortably,  but  they  still  remem- 
ber the  lean  years  before  Everett 
was  a  continuous  winner  of  big- 
time  money. 

Few  things  have  been  able  to 
stop  this  six-foot  hombre,  who  is 
respectfully  described  by  sports  writ- 
ers as  "rough."  None  of  his  cham- 
pionship titles  have  come  the  easy 
way;  especially  not  the  two  he  won 


in  the  Northwest  in  the  early  days 
of  his  rodeo  career. 

In  1926  in  Ellingsberg,  Washing- 
ton, Bowman  was  entered  in  the 
bucking  bronc  contest,  the  calf-rop- 
ing-and-tying,  and  the  buUdogging. 
His  bronc  threw  him  in  the  first 
event — breaking  his  left  hand  and 
wrist.  Holding  up  the  mangled  and 
paining  arm,  Everett  asked  the  judge 
if  he  could  send  in  a  substitute  cow- 
hand for  the  other  two  events; 
which  was  the  custom  in  those  days 
when  a  contestant  was  badly  in- 
jured. 

"No!"  yelled  back  the  judge, 
"that's  just  your  tough  luck!" 

Bowman  was  high  point  man  and 
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to  be  disqualified  would  keep  him 
out  of  the  famous  Pendleton  Round- 
up Championship  Contest  scheduled 
for  the  following  week. 

Everett  thought  a  moment,  his 
hand  and  arm  throbbing  with  pain. 

"Well,"  he  announced  to  the 
judge,  "it's  my  luck!"  and  he 
mounted  his  horse,  tucked  his  rope 
under  the  crook  of  the  injured  arm 
and  entered  the  next  event,  and  calf- 
roping-and-tying  contest.  He  lassoed 
his  calf  and  tied  him  up  in  record 
time,  working  with  only  one  hand. 
The  judge  was  chagrined. 

THE  NEXT  EVENT  was  the  bull- 
dogging  contest.  Nursing  his 
broken  arm  Bowman  told  them  to 
count  him  in.  Still  determined  to 
win,  Bowman  flung  himself  upon  his 
bull  and  with  one  hand  threw  the 
animal.  Again,  record  time!  The 
apdience  was  astounded  and  cheered 
loudly.  Everett  Bowman  was  still 
top  hand! 

Another  grueling  contest  lay  be- 
fore him  the  following  week.  Bow- 
man laid  down  an  ultimatum  to  his 
doctor.  "Fix  me  a  special  cast." 
There  was  no  talking  Everett  out  of 
it.  He  proved  as  stubborn  and  as 
tough  as  the  horses  he  rode.  He 
was  entered  in  this  rodeo  and  he 
planned  to  win  it.  In  a  special  cast 
of  aluminum  and  leather,  the 
wounded  cowboy  entered  the  arena. 
The  newspapers  had  praised  his 
bravery  at  the  EUingsberg  Rodeo. 
It  was  no  secret  that  his  opponents 
were  facing  a  man  with  an  arm  in 
a  cast.  The  Pendleton  Roundup  is 
noted  for  being  rough,  tough  and 
hard  fought.  It  is  the  biggest  event 
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in  the  American  Northwest  rodeo 
contests.  Bowman  won  every  event 
and  the  coveted  title  and  prize 
money. 

The  usually  conservative  news- 
paper, The  Portland  Oregonian,  pro- 
claimed his  victory  with  scare  head- 
lines. Six  inches  of  bold,  black  type 
screamed  across  the  front  page, 
"Bowman  Champ,"  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  daring  and  skill  in  win- 
ning the  Pendleton  Roundup.  A 
copy  of  this  newspaper  is  included 
in  Bowman's  Trophy  Case  at  Bow- 
man's Barn  in  Wickenburg. 

During  his  many  years  as  a  rodeo 
contestant  Bowman  has  reserved  the 
right  to  wear  a  white  shirt  when 
calf-roping  and  buUdogging.  It  was 
almost  like  a  uniform;  just  a  plain 
white  shirt  that  can  be  bought  at 
any  store.  The  shirts  were  always 
immaculate,  changed  for  every 
event.  Mrs.  Bowman  washed  and 
ironed  them  carefully  and  Everett 
had  an  ample  supply  always  with 
him. 

These  white  shirts  made  the  rodeo 
impresario  pretty  mad.  They  re- 
acted on  him  like  a  red  shirt  to  a 
bull. 

"Bowman,  you  wear  a  bright 
colored  shirt!"  demanded  the  show- 
man. The  audience,  the  showman 
pointed  out,  expected  the  brightly- 
hued  satin  shirts  usually  worn  by 
rodeo  performers.  Everett  calmly 
rode  into  the  arena  in  a  beautifully- 
laundered  white  shirt. 

When  the  contestants  drew  for 
places  Everett  would  not  accept  an 
"even"  number!  He  has  never  given 
any  reason  for  this  superstition,  just 
says  he  is  "leery  of  even  numbers." 


The  other  performers  always  under- 
stood this  as  many  of  the  rodeo 
riders  have  their  own  beliefs  about 
Lady  Luck. 

FOR  THE  PAST  YEARS,  Everett,  hav- 
ing retired  from  the  big  money 
competition,  has  been  field  judge  at 
the  Madison  Square  Garden  s  Rodeo, 
the  biggest  event  on  the  rodeo  cir- 
cuit. He  has  served  in  similar  ca- 
pacity during  recent  years  at 
Cheyenne's  famous  Frontier  Days 
Rodeo.  He  also  officiates  at  Wicken- 
burg  and  other  Arizona  rodeos.  At 
Wickenburg,  in  particular,  a  contest 
over  a  point  can  be  as  bitter  as  at 
some  of  the  high-time  rodeos.  This  is 
because  many  of  the  dudes,  guests 
at  the  dude  ranches,  will  add  to  the 
usual  prize  money  until  quite  a 
large  stake  is  the  reward  for  the  win- 
ner. 

Consequently,  some  of  the  judges 
are  as  unpopular  as  baseball  um- 
pires. However,  when  the  quiet- 
spoken  Bowman  gives  a  decision, 
the  contestants  don't  question  it. 
Everett's  word  is  law  to  other  cow- 
boys.   They    have    respect    for    his 


'Know  any  good   Eastern  songs?" 


honesty  and  integrity  as  well  as  his 
toughness  and  endurance. 

Bowman  is  the  idol  of  every 
Arizonan  who  can  swing  a  leg  over 
a  saddle,  and  as  the  propietor  of 
Bowman's  Barn  he  is  constantly  in 
touch  with  his  admirers,  advising 
and  encouraging  those  who  seek  his 
counsel. 

Bowman  not  only  rides  a  horse, 
he  rides  a  plane.  He  is  often  known 
as  the  "flying  cowboy."  He  owns 
one  of  the  three  airstrips  in  Wicken- 
burg. He  took  up  flying  at  an  age 
when  most  men  retire.  When  he 
first  soloed,  he  walked  away  from 
a  crash  landing  which  completely 
demolished  his  small  craft.  "A  bone- 
headed  landing"  wrote  an  air-fea- 
tures editor  in  describing  the 
accident.  Everett  strode  into  the 
newspaper  office  to  see  this  editor 
and  newsmen  began  ducking  under 
desks,  expecting  Bowman  to  take 
the  editor  apart. 

"You  were  absolutely  right,"  he 
told  the  newsman,  "I  have  to  learn 
the  hard  way.  Figured  I  was  riding 
a  bronc." 

From  then  on  Everett  paid  more 
attention  to  cross  winds. 

Now  that  he  has  mastered  the  art 
of  flying,  he  uses  his  plane  to  benefit 
the  community.  Once,  when  a  Wick- 
enburg woman  was  critically  ill, 
Everett  got  a  Phoenix  specialist  on 
the  phone  and  told  him  to  get  out 
on  the  Phoenix  air  field.  Bowman 
swooped  out  of  the  sky  in  a  matter 
of  minutes  and  picked  him  up  cow- 
boy fashion.  He  landed  the  medic 
on  his  own  airstrip,  then  packed  him 
into  the  Bowman  Cadillac  and 
speeded  him   to  the  woman's  bed- 
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side.  His  quick  action  saved  her  life. 

A  few  years  ago  Everett's  doctor 
told  him  he  would  have  to  give  up 
riding  so  much — suggested  golf. 
When  he  first  tried  it  his  leg  muscles, 
long  used  to  the  saddle,  were 
cramped  from  walking  so  much.  But 
Bowman  wouldn't  give  up.  He  was 
determined  to  be  a  golfer,  joined  the 
Wickenburg  Country  Club.  The 
Board  of  Directors  informed  him  he 
would  have  to  change  his  ways,  his 
high-heeled  cowboy  boots  were  mak- 
ing holes  in  the  greens.  But  his  feet 
were  used  to  a  lifetime  of  high- 
arched,  high-heeled  boots.  Still  de- 
termined to  learn  to  play  golf, 
Everett  bought  fifteen  pairs  of  golf 
shoes,  none  of  which  were  comfort- 
able. He  finally  gave  up,  threw  away 
his  clubs  and  resigned  his  member- 
ship. Puzzled,  the  board  of  directors 
learned  what  his  trouble  was,  and 
then  they  passed  a  special  amend- 
ment. A  notice  was  posted  on  the 
Bulletin  Board  advising  the  member- 
ship that  "only  Everett  Bowman  can 
wear  cowboy  boots  on  the  greens — 
with  cleats  in  them,  that  is."  Bow- 
man had  won  again. 

His  brother  is  the  Sheriff  of  Saf- 
ford,  Arizona,  and  a  few  years  ago 


found  a  couple  of  boys  who  needed 
a  fatherly  hand  and  financial  help. 
Everett  took  over;  put  the  boys 
through  school.  He  has  helped  out 
many  other  juveniles,  set  them  on 
the  right  road  and  given  them 
financial  and  moral  aid.  Although 
they  have  no  children  of  their 
own,  the  Bowmans  have  legal- 
ly adopted  a  son  who  is  their  pride 
and  joy.  Any  youngster  can  come  to 
Everett  with  a  problem.  Arizona  has 
commended  him  for  his  work  with 
juveniles.  He  has  been  especially 
effective  in  locating  accidents  before 
they  happen  and  slowing  down 
some  of  the  youngsters  who  travel 
too  fast  on  the  highways. 

But  most  of  all  Everett  loves  his 
cowboy  fraternity,  he  would  rather 
be  regarded  as  "tall  in  the  saddle" 
by  his  own  kind  than  receive  any 
other  plaudits.  He  enjoys  his  posi- 
tion as  the  grand  patriarch  of  the 
cowhands,  and  is  humbly  grateful 
for  all  his  blessings. 

Bowman  has  refused  all  the  Holly- 
wood offers,  "Never  saw  a  real  cow- 
boy who  could  sing,"  is  the  way  he 
dismisses  the  make-believe  West- 
erners. 


THE    HARDEST    WORD 

I  remember  when  a  boy,  I  asked  my  father  once  which,  to  his  mind, 
was  the  hardest  word  in  the  English  language. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  answered  "No!" 

"No?"  I  echoed  in  surprise. 

"Exactly,"  he  answered.  "Not  in  spelling,  as  I  supposed  you  mean.  But 
you  will  find  as  you  go  along  that  it  is  the  hardest  word  in  the  English 
language." 

I  did.  It  was  curious  that  I  should  be  led  into  the  profession — that  of 
editor — in  which  the  use  of  this  little  adverb  is  so  frequently  necessary. 
And  difficult  it  was  at  times  to  say,  as  my  father  predicted.  Yet  few  would 
choose  this  word,  if  asked,  as  the  most  difficult  word  in  the  language. 

— Edward  W.  Bok 
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The  Church  That  Became  a  Fortress 


By  GLENN  D.  EVERETT 


THE  Alamo,  an  historic  shrine  of 
American  history,  is  pictured  on 
the  new  nine-cent  stamp  for  regu- 
lar postage  that  has  just  been  issued. 
Few  persons  are  aware,  however, 
that  this  building  actually  is  a 
church  which  was  pressed  into 
emergency  service  as  a  fortress  back 
in  1836  when  the  Battle  of  the 
Alamo  was  fought. 

Appearance  of  the  Alamo  on  this 
stamp  recalls  a  httle-known  period 
of  American  history,  the  era  when 
Spain  was  attempting  to  colonize  a 
large  part  of  what  is  now  the  United 
States.  A  strange  part  of  the  stoiy  is 
that  the  value  of  Texas  and  its  fine 
wheat  and  cattle  lands  went  virtual- 
ly unrecognized  for  more  than  two 
centuries. 

The  Spaniards  were  in  Texas  as 
early  as  1582,  when  missions  were 


founded  at  El  Paso  and  at  Santa  Fe, 
now  the  capital  of  New  Mexico. 
However,  they  were  much  more  in- 
terested in  Mexico,  where  gold  and 
precious  minerals  were  to  be  found 
(oil  and  its  uses  had  not  yet  been 
discovered! ) ,  and  they  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  vast  plains  of  Texas. 
In  1689  the  Spanish  established  a 
httle  settlement  at  what  is  now  the 
city  of  San  Antonio,  but  soon  aban- 
doned it,  and  not  until  the  French, 
who  owned  Louisiana,  began  taking 
an  interest  in  Texas  did  the  Spanish 
come  back. 

In  1718  a  group  of  Franciscan 
missionaries  founded  a  permanent 
settlement,  naming  it  San  Antonio 
in  honor  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  a 
saintly  Itahan  churchman  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  1744  they  began 
construction  of  a  large  mission  cen- 
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ter,  which  they  named  El  Pueblo  de 
San  Jose  y  Santiago  del  Alamo,  or, 
hterally,  the  Mission  of  St.  Joseph 
of  the  Cottonwoods,  a  reference  to 
the  grove  of  cottonwood  trees  that 
stood  on  the  site,  Alamo  being  the 
Spanish  word  for  cottonwood.  From 
the  first,  it  was  called  simply  the 
Alamo. 

The  Franciscans  are  an  order  of 
Roman  Catholic  monks  founded  by 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (1183-1226),  a 
dedicated  young  Italian  nobleman 
who  gave  away  all  his  riches  and 
sought  to  reform  the  worldly  church 
of  his  day.  As  followers  of  St. 
Francis,  these  monks  eschewed  all 
worldly  wealth  and  sought  lives  of 
humble  service.  They  were  eager  to 
spread  Christianity  among  the  In- 
dians and  for  that  purpose  built  mis- 
sions and  schools  far  out  on  the 
frontier.  In  fact,  these  missionaries 
were  the  only  Spaniards  who  ex- 
hibited much  interest  in  exploring 
the  rich  lands  of  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia that  lay  north  of  Mexico.  The 
great  cities  of  the  area  still  bear  the 
names  the  monks  gave  their  mis- 
sions, such  as  San  Francisco  (Mis- 
sion of  St.  Francis)  and  Los  Angeles 
(Mission  of  Our  Lady,  Queen  of  the 
Angels). 

Building  of  the  Alamo  was  slow 
and  haphazard.  While  the  bell  tower 
was  being  built,  the  roof  of  the 
sacristy  fell  in  because  of  poor 
workmanship!  By  1757  the  job  was 
finally  done  and  for  many  years  the 
mission  prospered. 

In  1821  the  first  Americans  set- 
tled in  Texas.  Stephen  F.  Austin, 
their  leader,  sent  back  glowing  re- 
ports  that   attracted   more.    Mexico 
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had  freed  itself  from  the  rule  of 
Spain  and  in  1824  extended  liberal 
laws  to  encourage  American  settlers. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
the  Mexicans  began  to  worry  about 
the  large  number  of  English-speak- 
ing people  who  were  coming  to 
Texas.  It  was  not  long  either  before 
Mexican  democracy  collapsed  with 
a  series  of  revolutions  followed  by 
military  dictatorship.  General  An- 
tonio Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  became 
dictator,  and  he  determined  to  stop 
further  American  settlement  in 
Texas. 

The  English-speaking  settlers,  in- 
cluding many  newcomers  who  had 
arrived  from  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
revolted  against  Santa  Anna's  harsh 
decrees,  and  he  came  north  with  an 
army  to  drive  them  out.  At  San 
Antonio  he  surprised  the  small  gar- 
rison commanded  by  Col.  W.  Bar- 
rett Travis,  and  they  took  refuge  in 
the  Alamo.  For  ten  days  140  Tex- 
ans,  including  Col.  Davy  Crockett, 
former  Tennessee  congressman  and 
famous  sharp-shooter,  held  off  Santa 
Anna's  army  of  six  thousand.  Futile 
pleas  for  help  were  sent  by  the  be- 
leaguered garrison.  Santa  Anna  de- 
manded immediate  surrender  or 
threatened  that  when  the  fortress 
finally  fell, "he  would  slay  everyone 
within  it. 

Just  before  daybreak  on  Sunday 
morning,  March  6,  1836,  Santa  Anna 
ordered  an  all-out  attack  on  the 
Alamo.  The  first  two  assaults  were 
driven  off  but  the  third,  by  sheer 
force  of  numbers,  broke  down  the 
church  doors.  Within  the  mission 
compound,  the  bloodshed  was 
terrible.    When    it    was    over,    182 


Texan  soldiers  and  civilians  were 
dead.  Only  a  Mexican  woman  and 
her  two  children  were  permitted  to 
leave  the  Alamo  alive.  Crockett  was 
dead  and  so  was  Col.  James  Bowie 
of  frontier  fame,  slain  in  the  bed 
where  he  lay  wounded. 

Santa  Anna  had  his  vengeance, 
but  it  had  cost  him  1,600  casualties, 
and  it  proved  his  undoing.  For  when 
word  of  the  massacre  reached  the 
Texas  settlers,  they  rose  as  a  man  to 
the  support  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston's 
army.  They  realized  that  the  ruth- 
less Santa  Anna  would  give  them 
no  more  mercy  than  he  did  the 
Alamo  defenders.  Six  weeks  later  at 
the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  April  21, 
1836,  the  desperate  Texans,  crying 
"Remember  the  Alamo!"  over- 
whelmed and  completely  defeated 
Santa  Anna's  army.  The  next  day 
the  Mexican  dictator,  attempting  to 
escape  in  disguise,  was  captured 
and,  begging  for  the  mercy  he  him- 
self had  denied,  was  brought  before 
Sam  Houston. 

Houston  was  more  charitable  than 
his  beaten  foe  and  gave  Santa  Anna 


his  freedom  after  he  had  placed  his 
signature  on  a  treaty  recognizing 
the  independence  of  Texas.  Thus, 
Texas  became  an  independent  re- 
public, with  its  famous  Lone  Star 
flag. 

Within  a  short  time  the  Texans 
began  to  talk  of  joining  the  United 
States.  Negotiations  were  difiicult 
and  prolonged,  but,  as  last,  in  1845 
the  Republic  of  Texas  joined  the 
United  States — or,  as  some  Texans 
would  have  it  today,  let  the  United 
States  join  them. 

The  Alamo  stood  neglected  for 
many  years.  At  one  time  it  was 
storehouse  for  waste  paper  and 
junk.  In  1885  the  CathoHc  church 
sold  it  to  the  state  of  Texas  for 
$20,000,  and  many  years  later  the 
ruined  buildings  of  the  mission,  now 
in  the  center  of  the  great  city  of  San 
Antonio,  were  restored  as  a  museum 
to  remind  us  of  the  role  the  pioneer 
missionaries  played  in  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Southwest  and  of  the 
great  battle  in  which  a  dictator 
found  that  vengeance  did  not  pay. 


JOHN  HANCOCK  STRUTS 

John  Hancock  was  so  put  out  when  George  Washington  and  not 
he  was  made  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Continental  Army  that  he 
added  some  military  trappings  to  his  office  as  President  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.  People  had  to  stop  and  stare  when  he  swung  down 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia.  Hancock  rode  in  a  gilded  coach,  with  four 
liveried  servants  mounted  on  caparisoned  horses.  Twenty-five  horsemen 
with  drawn  sabres  rode  in  front,  and  twenty-five  behind.  Homespun 
patriots  like  Sam  and  John  Adams  might  rage  about  "King  Hancock," 
but  there  was  nothing  they  could  do  to  stop  him  from  making  the  most 
of  his  little  hour  in  history. 

—VINCENT   EDWARDS 
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Sa  jUdtU  Va  lle4n^1nLe/l 


By  GLEN  F.  STILLWELL 


WHILE  we  were  buzzing  along 
in  my  old  car  through  the  dull 
gray  of  that  rainy  morning,  Slim 
Carsey  sat  sulkily  beside  me.  He 
had  been  silent  since  our  early  con- 
versation, his  grim,  unshaven  face 
and  tight  Ups,  indicative  of  his 
mood.  I  suppose  that  the  thought 
of  spending  a  week  end  with  a  man 
he  hated  was  almost  more  than  he 
could  bear. 

"Shut  up!"  I  said  finally,  above 
the  churning  of  the  engine. 

Slim's  lips  curled.  "I  just  can't 
understand  about  Doc  and  J.  B. 
Parks,"  he  growled.  "What's  Parks 
got  on  the  old  man?" 

This  remark  loosened  a  chain  of 
thoughts  involving  a  picture  of  the 
thin,  angular  and  affable  Doc 
Ewing,  and  the  red-faced,  flabby- 
fleshed  J.  B.  Likely  the  latter  was  at 
Doc's  place  now,  ordering  the  old 
man  around  in  the  high-handed  way 
that  he  had.  It  made  little  sense. 
The  two  were  miles  apart  financially, 
and  by  nature.  Doc  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  fife  pushing  pills 
into  the  mouths  of  poor  people,  cur- 
ing their  ills  with  his  grin,  setting 
their    broken    bones    and    slapping 
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breath  into  the  bodies  of  their  new- 
bom. 

Coming  up  the  hard  way  from  the 
city  streets,  J.  B.  now  owned  oil 
wells  and  probably  a  couple  of  gal- 
loping ulcers.  He  was  rich  beyond 
any  of  our  country  boy  dreams  but 
I  didn't  envy  him,  nor  did  Slim. 

Doc  waved  a  greeting  from  the 
door  of  his  cabin,  which  property,  I 
suspected,  was  the  only  unmort- 
gaged real  estate  he  owned.  "Glad 
you  could  come,  boys,"  he  said, 
rubbing  his  monstrous  nose.  "Arthri- 
tis has  hit  my  shoulder  again.  Guess 
you'll  have  to  show  J.  B.  around." 
He  turned  to  the  plushy  chap  be- 
hind him  who  was  stuffed  in  ex- 
pensive fishing  togs.  "You  know 
Charlie  and  Slim,"  he  added. 
"They'll  show  you  where  you  can 
get  those  bronze  beauties.  Might  be 
a  good  day  if  the  rain  holds  off." 

Slim's  eyes  were  smoky.  The 
dumping  of  his  fishing  gear  on  the 
ground  was  like  an  exclamation 
point.  Doc  must  have  guessed  how 
he  felt  because  the  old  man's  blue 
eyes  were  troubled. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  hectic  day 
which  began  with  Slim  fuming  over 


his  balky  kicker.  Defeated  at  last, 
we  resorted  to  oars  while  J.  B.  was 
pointedly  nasty  about  Slim's  ancient 
motor.  Seeing  the  loathing  in  Slim's 
eyes,  I  quickly  separated  the  two 
by  taking  the  oars  oflF  the  skiflF.  J.  B. 
sat  majestically  in  the  stern. 

On  riffled  dark  water,  we  glided 
into  a  cove  fringed  by  rustling  lily 
pads.  Twenty  yards  oflFshore,  Slim 
cast  and  had  started  to  retrieve  when 
J.  B.  heaved  out  a  plug.  Their  lines 
crossed  just  as  something  hit  J.  B.'s 
lure. 

"Clear  my  line,"  J.  B.  roared  as 
he  lurched  forward.  The  skiff 
careened  crazily  and  a  second  later 
J.  B.  was  churning  water.  While  I 
sat  there,  mouth  agape,  the  trigger- 
minded  Slim  jerked  an  oar  from  me 
and  pushed  it  toward  J.  B.  How  he 
got  the  walrus  back  into  the  boat  is 
still  somewhat  of  a  mystery,  but  he 
managed  it. 

"You    probably  .  saved   my    life," 


J.  B.  gasped,  looking  at  Slim.  "I 
can't  swim.  What  do  I  owe  you?" 

Slim  stared  at  him.  "You  set  a 
dollar  value  on  everything,  don't 
you?"  he  said,  shaking  his  head. 
"Why  don't  you  hire  someone  to 
fish  for  you?" 

"For  the  same  reason  that  you 
don't,"  J.  B.  wheezed.  "Besides  I 
can't  eat  fish.  They  don't  agree  with 
me. 

It  was  a  day  of  snarled  tempers 
and  liaes  and  we  returned  to  the 
cabin  in  a  downpour,  with  one  small 
fish.  As  soon  as  he  had  downed 
Doc's  patiently  concocted  evening 
meal,  J.  B.,  who  had  been  strangely 
silent,  resumed  his  grumbling. 
"What's  the  matter  with  the  radio. 
Doc?**  he  demanded. 

Doc's  bony  hand  fluttered  apolo- 
getically. "Needs  a  tube,"  he  said. 

J.  B.  muttered  something  under 
his  breath,  then  he  launched  into  a 
tirade  about  the  weather,  the  back 
country  and  his  ulcers.  Through 
cigarette  smoke,  I  watched  Doc  pull 
on  his  jacket.  "I'll  drive  down  to 
the  crossroad,"  he  said.  "Jim  Milli- 
gan  will  loan  me  a  radio.  My  old 
car  drives  itself  and  I  need  fresh 
air.  Might  do  me  good." 

I'd  been  wondering  how  much  of 
this  that  Slim  could  stand.  "Don't 
be  a  fool,  Doc,"  he  said.  "We  don't 
need  a  radio." 

Doc  only  grinned  and  moved 
toward  the  door,  shaking  down  my 
offer  to  accompany  him.  He  prob- 
ably thought  it  unwise  to  leave  SHm 
and  J.  B.  alone  in  the  cabin. 

After  Doc  had  gone,  I  watched 
Slim  opening  and  closing  his  long- 
bladed  jackknife.  Perhaps  I  was  un- 
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duly  alarmed  but  I  thought  I'd  have 
to  do  something;  get  Slim  talking, 
if  possible.  "Remember  the  fun  we 
had  fishing  when  we  were  kids,"  I 
said,  knowing  his  weakness. 

Slim  snapped  the  knife  shut.  "Re- 
member," he  said,  dreamily,  then 
he  scowled.  "One  measly  fish!  When 
we  were  kids  we'd  have  done  bet- 
ter in  the  creek  with  a  bent  pin 
hook." 

J.  B.  cleared  his  throat.  "When 
I  was  in  Canada  last  year  I  caught 
— "  he  began.  But  Slim  wasn't  see- 
ing or  hearing  him,  which  was  the 
way  I  wanted  it. 

"There's  no  real  fun  for  kids,  any- 
more," Slim  continued.  "Every- 
thing's either  fished  out,  posted  or 
too  far  away."  His  voice  softened. 
"Remember  summer  time,  Charlie? 
Fishing  with  bobble  from  a  grassy 
bank;  flying  kites  in  the  pasture; 
shoeless,  but  picking  blackberries  in 
the  thorny  hollows?  Our  feet  were 
tougher  than  leather  by  August. 
Then  the  trips  we  made  to  the 
river  and — " 

Slim  became  a  poet,  painting 
word  pictures  of  well-remembered 
scenes.  Adding  depth  and  color  un- 
til you  could  almost  see  the  cobalt 
skies  and  the  bright  flash  of  bird 
wings,  and  hear  their  cheerful  notes. 
See  and  feel  the  wheat  stubble  un- 
der your  bare  toes;  smell  the  drying 
hay  and  the  fragrance  of  honey- 
suckle and  clover.  Know  again  the 
unutterable  sweetness  of  Indian 
summer  and  the  tingling  crispness 
of  a  hazy,  surJit  autumn  morn.  Again 
the  scarlet  sumac  flamed  amid 
brown  milkweed  spears,  mingling 
in  the  field  with  the  goldenrod  hard 
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beside  the  murmuring  creek  with  its 
fringing  elderberry  and  the  wild 
grape  that  you  always  found  deepen 
in  the  woods. 

"There  were  patches  on  my 
pants,"  Slim  crooned,  "and  nothing 
in  my  pockets  but  an  old  knife  and 
a  fishline  but  man,  we  had  fun.  Re- 
member, Charlie!" 

I  remembered,  how  well  I  re- 
membered! And  I  traveled  with 
Shm  into  the  golden  past  while  J.  B. 
coughed  and  snorted,  trying  to  get 
in  a  word.  Finally  Slim  arose  abrupt- 
ly. "I'm  going  after  Doc,"  he  said. 
"He  should  be  here.  Want  to  come 
along?"  He  was  asking  both  of  us 
but  J.  B.  shook  his  head.  The  latter's 
eyes  were  far  away;  his  mouth  a 
tight,    inverted   crescent. 

We  found  Doc  plodding  along 
the  road.  The  rain  had  stalled  his 
car  but  we  got  it  back  to  camp  with 
my  car.  Doc  had  the  radio  but  he- 
didn't  bother  to  use  it.  J.  B.  was. 
snoring  on  the  best  bunk  and  I  saw^ 
Slim  eyeing  him  stonily  then  turn' 
away  with  a  scowl  that  would  have- 
lighted  your  pipe. 

We  went  out  alone  the  next  morn-^ 
ing.  Slim  and  I.  The  rain  was  over 
and  the  breeze  was  cool  and  sweet- 
Catching  no  fish  was  almost  a  pleas- 
ure. "J.  B.'s  gone,"  Doc  told  us  upon 
our  return.  "He  left  all  his  gear." 
Doc  chuckled.  "He  said  to  divide  it 
between  the  barefoot  boys.  There's 
considerable  loot.  Slim,  it  seems  that 
J.  B.  was  much  impressed  by  a 
speech  you  made  last  night  because 
he  left  me  a  check  to  buy  you  a  new 
kicker.  J.  B.'s  not  a  bad  sort  when 
you  get  to  know  him.  He  didn't  have 
much  fun  as  a  kid  and  I  think  he's 


beginning  to  realize  what  he's 
missed." 

"That's  no  excuse,"  Slim  snorted. 
"He's  still  got  enough  money  to  buy 
this  lake  and  catch  up  with  some  of 
that  fun." 

Doc's  smile  was  quizzical,  it 
seemed  to  me.  "Could  you  do  it?"  he 
challenged.  "Can  anyone  ever  recap- 
ture the  thrill  of  lost  years  except 
in  memory?"  Doc  shook  his  head. 
"But  J.  B.  did  the  next  best  thing. 
He  arranged  to  buy  this  cabin  for  a 
boys'  camp.  He  doesn't  expect  to  re- 
turn here;  says  the  place  is  creaky." 
Doc  laughed  softly. 


I  watched  Slim's  eyes  soften. 
"How  about  that!"  he  muttered.  "I 
guess  I  misjudged  him.  He's  got  a 
million  bucks — everything  he  wants 
— but  nothing  worth  remembering. 
The  poor  guy."  He  was  silent  a 
moment,  looking  at  me  and  trying  to 
read  my  thoughts,  I  believe.  "About 
that  fishing  tackle  and  that  check," 
he  went  on.  "We  won't  be  needing 
it.  Maybe  you  can  find  someone 
who  can  use  it — some  sure-enough 
barefoot  boy."  He  chuckled.  "I'll 
have  to  write  old  Parksy  a  note  of 
thanks;  and  get  him  back  here  ta 
show  him  some  real  fishing." 


ARE  YOU  GOOD  FOR  FIFTY  THOUSAND? 


In  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Revolution  Robert  Morris  re- 
ceived a  sudden  appeal  for  funds  from  Washington.  Fifty 
thousand  dollars  had  to  be  raised  in  a  hurry  to  make  good  the 
promise  of  a  ten-dollar  bounty  to  each  man  who  would  re-en- 
list. But  Morris's  affairs  were  so  desperate  that  he  left  his 
counting-rooms  in  despair. 

On  his  way  to  his  lodgings  he  happened  to  meet  an  acquaint- 
ance, a  wealthy  Quaker,  and  told  him  of  his  need. 

,"What  security  canst  thou  give?"  he  asked. 

Morris  spoke  without  the  slightest  sign  of  uncertainty,  ''My 
note  and  my  honor." 

"Robert,  thou  shalt  have  it!"  said  the  Quaker. 

The  money  was  forwarded,  Washington's  army  swept  across 
the  Delaware,  and  a  decisive  victory  was  won.  The  patriot 
cause  was  saved! 

—VINCENT   EDWARDS 
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WOOLAKOC- 


loutliwest 


By  JESSY  MAE  COKER 


EVEN  Texas  with  its  King-size 
ranches  has  nothing  to  compare 
with  Woolaroc.  Uniqueness,  not 
immensity,  impresses  the  visitor  at 
this  Oklahoma  spread. 

Many  men  have  had  bigger  plots 
than  the  eleven  thousand  acres 
Frank  Phillips  possessed,  but  few 
loved  them  with  the  devotion  which 
inspired  him  to  preserve  there  arti- 
facts, animals  and  nature  for  his 
fellow  men  and  future  generations 
to  enjoy. 

Embodying  the  essence  of  its 
name,  derived  from  woods,  lakes, 
and  rocks,  Woolaroc  spreads  over 
the  highest  knolls  of  the  rugged  and 
beautiful  Osage  Hills,  along  State 
Highway  23,  fourteen  miles  from 
Bartlesville,  Oklahoma. 

Long  before  DeSoto  paddled  the 
Mississippi,  long  before  Coronado 
sought  Cibola  in  this  area.  Plains 
Indians    buried    their    dead    in    the 
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■  Main  entrance  to  Woolaroc  Museum,  a 
sprawling  spacious  building  made  of  native 
limestone,  quarried  on  the  ranch. 

sloping  hills  now  enclosed  in  Wool- 
aroc. 

Along  its  ravines,  the  gleam  of 
campfires  once  lighted  the  faces  of 
helmeted  soldiers  of  Spain,  voya- 
geurs  from  Canada,  frocked  priests 
from  France,  and  savage  hunters  of 
buffalo.  In  these  ghost-filled  gulches 
Phillips  built  twelve  artificial  lakes 
to  mirror  the  corpulent  elms  and 
golden  sycamores  along  ridges 
v/here  Belle  Starr,  Al  Spencer  and 
the  Dalton  Gang  once  hid  out  from 
the  law.  But  the  woods  and  rocks  re- 
tain the  natural  appearance  that 
lured  adventurers  and  fur  traders 
in  the  days  of  Chouteau,  Marquette 
and  Washington  Irving,  who  wrote 
of  his  visit  to  the  area  in  "A  Tour 
of  the  Prairies." 

Visited  by  more  than  a  half  mil- 
lion   school    children    in    the    past 


■  One  of  the  twelve  lakes  at  Woolaroc. 
Indian  tepee  and  prairie  schooner  in  the 
background  are  typical  of  relics  of  a 
passing  age  preserved  at  Woolaroc. 

decade,  Woolaroc  is  sometimes 
labeled  the  "Five  million  dollar 
classroom  of  Southwest  history."  It 
could  more  aptly  be  called  the 
Smithsonian  of  the  Southwest.  But  it 
is  more  than  a  museum,  a  zoo,  or  a 
national  park — it  combines  the  best 
of  all  three. 

Two  thousand  wild  animals  are 
kept  at  Woolaroc,  not  in  zoo  cages 
and  chains,  but  roaming  free  in  a 
four  thousand  acre  game  preserve 
encompassing  gulches  and  hills  once 
sheltering  red-skinned  warriors  and 
huge  buflFalo  herds. 

Deer,  bison,  elk,  zebu  and  other 
animals  now  graze  in  a  primitive 
woodland  undisturbed  by  civiliza- 
tion. Aoudads  and  tahr  froHc  over 
the  high  rocks,  and  water  buffalo 
from  Africa  loll  in  shallow  pools 
where    wild    American    bison    once 


wallowed.  And  a  visitor  can  shoot 
any  of  them — with  his  camera. 

Where  Indian  braves  once  sang 
their  love  calls  atop  the  highest  ele- 
vation in  the  Osage  Nation,  Mr. 
Phillips  created  in  1924  Woolaroc 
Museum  and  art  gallery,  at  a  cost  of 
five  million  dollars.  The  structure 
houses  more  than  sixty  thousand 
exhibits  depicting  a  clear  chrono- 
logical story  of  the  evolution  of  the 
Southwest  from  the  "Folsom  Man" 
of  500,000  B.C.  to  the  modem  air- 
minded  Oklahoman,  and  emphasizes 
an  important  period  of  American 
history  too  often  overlooked  by  his- 
torians. 

As  motorists  wind  over  the  four- 
teen miles  of  paved  roads  leading  to 
and  from  the  main  gate  to  the 
museum,  they  see  modern  replicas 
of  Indian  tepees  dotting  the  valleys, 
prairie  schooners  beside  camp 
grounds,  and  swans  rippling  the 
lakes.  They  glimpse  deer  darting 
through  trees  where  stealthy  red- 
men  once  skulked;  see  buffalo  graze 
the  hillsides  where  many  of  their 
ancestors  fell  by  the  arrow;  and  pass 
the  fresh  water  springs  where  Louis 
Chouteau  built  his  famous  trading 
post  for  Osage  Indians  to  barter 
pelts  and  hides  for  his  trinkets. 

Past  "Outlaw  Gulch,"  weird  rock 
formations,  and  natiu-al  rock  garden 
pools  afloat  with  Hly  pads,  the  visi- 
tor comes  at  last  to  the  spacious 
native  stone  museum,  surrounded  by 
landscaped  gardens,  on  a  lofty  perch 
affording  an  unobstiTicted  view  of 
the  Osage  Kingdom  for  miles 
around. 

Like  the  peacocks  that  stroll 
leisurely  about  the  museum  yards, 
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visitors  roam  the  many  rooms  inside 
seeing  miniature  models  of  Indian 
villages,  tools  and  handicraft  un- 
earthed in  archaeological  discoveries; 
the  work  of  weavers,  potters  and 
silversmiths  who  lived,  fought  and 
died  here  one  thousand  years  before 
Christ. 

There  are  evidences  of  the  Span- 
ish conquerors,  the  pioneers,  and 
Will  Rogers.  One  of  the  world's  fin- 
est collections  of  heads  and  horns 
adorns  the  wall  of  one  room,  look- 
ing down  on  rare  skin  rugs,  Indian 
jewelry  and  pioneer  costumes  and 
handwork. 

Tom  Mix's  first  saddle,  the  guns 
and  saddle  of  Buffalo  Bill,  and  the 
$10,000  jewelled  show  saddle  of  the 
famous  101  Ranch  are  there  to  in- 
trigue the  juvenile  cowboys.  For  the 
air-minded  there  is  the  airplane 
"Woolaroc"  which  was  piloted  by 
Art  Goebel  when  he  won  the  1927 
Dole  Race  to  Honolulu. 

Perhaps  most  outstanding  is  the 
collection  of  paintings  which  are  all 
the  original  work  of  America's  fore- 


most artists.  In  this  respect  alone^ 
Woolaroc  rivals  the  large  metropoli- 
tan galleries.  Paintings  by  Russell, 
Leigh,  Remington,  Lindneux,  Noble 
and  many  others  depict  all  phases  of 
Indian  and  pioneer  Hfe. 

A  mechanized  display  portraying 
an  actual  Crow  Indian  tribal  dance 
is  one  of  the  newest  exhibits,  and 
unique  sculptures,  tapestries,  docu- 
ments and  mementos  showing  the 
pioneers  at  work  and  play  make  a 
fascinating  exposition. 

While  Woolaroc  is  a  philanthropy 
of  the  late  Frank  Phillips,  pioneer 
oilman  and  founder  of  the  Phillips  66 
Petroleum  Company,  it  is  the  life 
work  of  Patrick  Patterson,  Museum 
Director,  who  conceived  and  directed 
the  many  activities  connected  with 
the  huge  project.  Patterson's  ingenu- 
ity has  made  Woolaroc  one  of  the 
world's  most  complete  and  modem 
showplaces  of  early  American  cul- 
ture. It  is  one  of  the  completely  air- 
conditioned  museums  in  the  nation. 

Operated  by  the  Frank  Phillips 
Foundation,  the  museum  is  a  major 


■  View  down  the  center  of  the  Museum 
from  the  first  exhibit  room.  Gleaming 
tile  floors,  well  arranged  exhibits,  clever 
lighting  effects  and  air-conditioned 
comfort,  make  it  a  delight  to  linger 
among  the  more  than  60,000  items  col- 
lected here. 
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part  of  the  Phillips  Youth  Program, 
dedicated  to  the  youth  of  America. 
The  ranch  is  open  daily — except 
Monday — from  10:00  a.m.  to  5:00 
P.M.  and  there  is  no  charge  whatever. 
Nothing  is  sold  but  guidebooks.  The 
money  received  above  costs  goes  to 
the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  of  America. 

Reached  only  by  auto,  Woolaroc 
is  fourteen  miles  from  the  nearest 
village,  but  is  only  a  few  minutes' 
drive  from  some  of  the  state's  finest 
parks  and  restort  areas  where 
motels,  cabins  and  camping  sites  are 
available.  Osage  Hills  State  Park,  an 
ideal  family  vacation  spot,  and 
Hulah  Lake  are  both  on  Woolaroc's 
back   doorstep. 

The  Osage  Indian  Museum  at 
Pawhuska,  the  Pioneer  Woman 
Monument  at  Ponca  City,  Price  Tow- 
er at  Bartlesville,  Pawnee  Bill's  Trad- 
ing Post  at  Pawnee,  America's  only 
mainstreet  oilwell  at  Bamsdall,  and 
the  metropolis  of  Tulsa  are  all  with- 
in an  hour's  drive  of  Woolaroc's 
main  gate. 


Osage  Nation  is  a  year-round  va- 
cation land,  but  the  wise  traveler 
will  choose  October  to  go  there 
when  sumac  dances  like  war-painted 
Indian  braves  on  the  bluestem  hill- 
sides, golden  sycamores  are  reflected 
in  the  quiet  lakes,  and  Bobwhites 
call  from  the  Bordeaux  hedgerows. 

In  the  very  shadow  of  the  new 
three  million  dollar  Price  Tower, 
latest  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  creation 
of  chrome  and  glass,  at  Bartlesville, 
Woolaroc's  gentle  slopes  and  rustic 
ravines,  unchanged  by  the  passing 
parade  of  Plains  Indians,  Colonial 
explorers,  and  Pioneer  schooners, 
present  a  delightful  paradox  to  the 
seventy  thousand  people  who  visit 
there  annually. 

The  Smithsonian  of  the  South- 
west has  done  much  to  acquaint 
Americans  with  the  anthropological 
wealth  of  this  last  bivouac  of  the 
"vanishing  American,"  and  that  is 
the  way  Frank  Phillips  intended  it 
when  he  created  Woolaroc  for  the 
people. 


H  A  photo  of  the  famous  original  paint- 
ing called  "The  Stagecoach  Attack"  by 
Charles  M.  Russell,  one  of  the  many 
outstanding  examples  of  American  art 
found  at  Woolaroc. 
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Army's  Guided  Missilemen 
Develop  Colorful  Jargon 


FORT  BLISS,  Tex.— When  a  ra- 
dar operator  here  says  "I've  got 
rabbits  in  the  grass,"  he  isn't  talking 
about  those  galloping  Texas  jack- 
rabbits.  He  is  speaking  in  the  newly- 
developed  jargon  of  the  Army's 
guided  missilemen. 

"Rabbits  in  the  grass"  is  his  way 
of  saying  he  has  interference  of  one 
kind  or  another  on  his  radar  scope. 

Aside  from  being  the  home  of  the 
Antiaircraft  Artillery  and  Guided 
Missile  Center,  Fort  Bliss  is  also  the 
birthplace  of  some  of  the  Army's 
newest  slang.  After  nearly  five  years 
in  the  making,  the  dictionary  of  the 
U.S.  missilemen  runs  something  like 
this: 

Plumber — technician  who  works 
on  the  fueling  system  of  missiles 

Hot  loop — ^communication  net- 
work of  a  missile  unit 

Cherry  picker — an  adjustable  plat- 
form used  to  service  Corporal  mis- 
siles during  pre-flight  operations 

Dish — radar  antenna  reflector 

Slug — fuel  mixture  used  to  start 
engines  on  NIKE 

Bathtub — scanner  on  acquisition 
radar 

Basketball — hydraulic  air  tank 
missiles 
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Tailbreak — when  missile's  elec- 
tronic controls  begin  to  function  a 
split  second  after  it  leaves  launcher 

Missile — strictly  speaking,  might 
be  a  stone  from  a  sling  shot,  a  bullet 
from  a  revolver,  or  an  artillery  shell 
— atomic  or  conventional.  In  today's 
military  vernacular,  chances  are  peo- 
ple are  talking  about  a 

Guided  missile — an  object  (a 
"bird"  to  missilemen)  controlled 
during  flight,  either  from  the 
ground  or  by  an  internal  mecha- 
nism. It  need  not  have  a  deadly  pur- 
pose. Seers  looking  into  the  near 
future  have  them  transporting  mail 
from  city  to  city,  or  supplying  a 
combat  unit.  A  guided  missile  of 
this  type  is  the  Army's 

RCAr  (Radio  Controlled  Aerial 
Target) — a  small  drone  plane  used  ' 
for  target  practice  and  directed  from 
the  ground.  It  could  be  loaded  with 
an  explosive  and  directed  to  a  tar- 
get, and  thus  become  a  "missile"  in 
the  more  popular  sense.  All  the 
deadly  guided  missiles  in  the  Army's 
arsenal — those  which  are  in  tbe 
hands  of  field  troops  or  those  which 
have  been  successfully  fired  but  are 
not  yet  "operational" — are 

Rockets — missiles       (guided      or 


not)  which  get  their  propulsion 
from  a  rocket  engine  attached  to  the 
warhead  (missile).  Best  known  of 
these  is  the 

NIKE — the  Army's  only  surface- 
to-air  guided  missile,  which  rings 
our  larger  cities  in  a  national  air 
defense  complex.  It  is  twenty  feet 
long,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
can  intercept  and  destroy  a  target 
at  supersonic  speed  regardless  of 
evasive  action.  Recently  this  original 
nike  was  renamed  the  Nike-Ajax,  to 
distinguish  it  from  improved 
models  not  yet  operational — the 
Nike  B  (now  Nike-Hercules)  and 
Nike  II  (now  Nike-Zeus). 

All  other  rocket  missiles — guided 
or  not — that  the  Army  has  produced 
are  surface-to-surface,  meaning  that 
they  are  intended  as  a  modern  ex- 
tension of  artillery  fire.  All  but  the 
smallest  of  these  can  fire  atomic  or 
conventional  warheads. 

Honest  John — not  a  guided  mis- 
sile, but  is  often  confused  as  one. 
It  is  a  rocket  missile  but,  like  an 
ordinary  artillery  shell,  it  travels  in 
free  flight.  No  electronics  guide  it. 
It  functions  today  as  long  range  ar- 
tillery (more  than  fifteen  miles)  for 
the  field  commander,  with  much 
greater  battlefield  mobiUty  and  tre- 
mendously increased  firepower.  It 
has  a  small,  Hght-weight  cousin,  the 

Little  John — a  twelve-foot  rocket 
which  can  be  carried  by  heHcopter 
and  is  the  ideal  "fire  brigade"  atomic 
or  conventional  missile  for  the  air- 
borne infantryman.  It  was  first  pub- 
licly displayed  last  fall. 

Lacrosse — the  Army's  newest  de- 
velopment in  a  highly  accurate, 
rapid-firing,    mobile-guided    missile, 


was  announced  recently.  It  will 
supplement  air  or  artillery  attack 
in  close  tactical  support  of  ground 
troops. 

Dart — a  guided  antitank  missile, 
a  test  model  of  which  was  recently 
shown  in  flight.  It  is  small,  very 
deadly  and  accurate,  and  is  designed 
as  an  assault  and  demolition  missile 
for  use  against  armor  and  fortifica- 
tions. It  will  extend  the  range  and 
multiply  the  effectiveness  of  anti- 
tank defense. 

Corporal— the  only  surface-to-sur- 
face guided  missile  in  the  hands  of 
operating  forces  anywhere  in  the 
free  world  today.  It  is  capable  of 
engaging  tactical  targets,  day  or 
night  and  in  all  weathers,  to  ranges 
in  excess  of  one  hundred  miles,  far 
beyond  the  range  of  artillery  or  the 
HONEST  JOHN  rocket,  which  is 
also  in  the  hands  of  troops  at  home 
and  overseas. 

Redstone — a  guided  missile  which 
has  demonstrated  a  greater  range 
than  the  Corporal.  An  operational 
field  missile  of  the  future,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  a  basic  step  toward 

Jupiter — the  Army's  experiment 
toward  an  intermediate  range  ballis- 
tic missile,  or 

IRBM — the  shorthand  term  used 
for  any  developmental  projectile 
with  an  approximate  range  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles  at  a  speed  twice  that 
of  sound.  The  military  services  hope 
this,  in  turn,  will  lead  into  the 

ICBM — or  Intercontinental  Bal- 
listic Missile,  with  a  range  of  about 
five  thousand  miles  and  a  speed  that 
will  allow  it  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in 
much  less  than  an  hour. 

— xArmy  News  Features 
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SERVICE  OF  WORSHIP  FOR  OUR  COUNTRY 

By  CARL  R.  KEY 

Call  to  Worship:  Read  or  Recite  Psalm  100  in  Unison 

Invocation:  A  Collect  for  Independence  Day 

O  Eternal  God,  through  whose  mighty  power  our  fathers  won  their 
liberties  of  old;  Grant,  we  beseech  thee,  that  we  and  all  the  people  of 
this  land  may  have  grace  to  maintain  these  liberties  in  righteousness  and 
peace;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  AMEN.  (Here  may  follow  "The 
Lord's  Prayer.") 

Hymn:   "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee" 

Scripture  Reading:  Deuteronomy  4:1-14;  Ephesians  4:1-16 

Prayer: 

Almighty  God,  thou  who  dost  inhabit  eternity,  but  who  dost  measure 
every  moment  of  time:  we  pray  unto  thee  for  thy  help  in  our  deepest 
need.  Quicken  within  us  the  sense  of  the  value  of  that  span  of  time 
which  thou  hast  allotted  unto  us.  Search  thou  our  hearts  and  see  if  there 
be  within  us  any  lack  of  complete  consecration  to  thee  or  any  hesitation 
to  do  thy  full  will.  Grant  unto  the  people  of  this  nation  such  a  sense  of 
the  eternal  values  of  our  national  ideals  that  we  shall  hasten  to  obey  thy 
voice,  which  calls  us  to  render  service  for  the  preservation  of  those  ideals 
in  the  earth.  May  our  spirits  respond  with  alertness  to  the  urgent  needs 
of  this  present  time,  and  may  we  render  with  whole  heart  the  full  meas- 
ure of  our  service  unto  our  country,  our  God  and  humanity.  Strengthen 
us  by  thy  grace,  and  may  thine  abundant  mercy  rest  upon  us.  AMEN. 

Meditation:  Our  Beloved  Land 

God  has  given  us  a  good  land  and  a  great  heritage.  It  is  considered 
so  because  men  have  been  willing  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  God's 
favor  and  to  do  his  will.  "Honorable  industry,  sound  learning,  and  pure 
manners"  have  brought  us  untold  blessings. 
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Independence  Day  reminds  us  again  of  the  need  to  be  prepared  to 
ferret  out  all  violence,  discord,  and  confusion  from  our  midst.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  still  the  price  of  liberty.  Pride,  arrogance  and  evil  ways  can 
endanger  our  freedom  from  within. 

Many  kindreds  and  tongues  still  seek  our  shores  because  they  feel 
that  it  is  a  good  land,  that  our  liberties  are  worth  the  eflFort  and  that  they 
desire  to  be  a  part  of  a  united  people. 

Out  of  the  wisdom  of  God  comes  authority  in  government,  justice  and 
peace  at  home  and  obedience  to  law.  This  is  why  our  forefathers  and 
others  have  sought  homes  in  our  beloved  land. 

As  a  result  of  the  rich  heritage  of  America  and  the  freedom  and 
liberty  we  champion,  we  can  say  with  the  ancient  writer  of  Deuteronomy, 
"Surely  this  great  nation  is  a  wise  and  understanding  people.  For  what 
great  nation  is  there  that  has  a  god  so  near  to  it  as  the  Lord  our  God  is 
to  us,  whenever  we  call  upon  him?  And  what  great  nation  is  there,  that 
has  statutes  and  ordinances  so  righteous  as  all  this  law  which  I  set  before 
you  this  day?"  (Deut.  4:6-8). 

Hymn:  "O  God,  Beneath  Thy  Guiding  Hand" 

Prayer: 

Almighty  God,  grant  unto  this  land  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  may 
the  spirit  of  our  forefathers  come  anew  into  our  lives  in  this  present 
time.  May  we  pledge,  as  did  they  in  their  heroic  hour,  our  lives  and  all 
that  we  possess  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  ideal  of  human  freedom.  Make 
strong  our  hearts  and  patient  our  spirits.  May  thy  power  be  our  courage 
and  may  the  Hght  of  thy  countenance  give  unto  us  strength  in  our  inner 
spirits,  that  we  may  not  falter  in  the  times  which  test  us  to  the  uttermost. 
May  thy  will  be  accomplished  in  the  earth,  may  righteousness  be  vic- 
torious, and  all  men  learn  to  know  themselves  as  brothers  and  sons  of 
one  heavenly  Father.  AMEN. 

Benediction: 

The  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding,  that  peace  which 
this  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away,  abide  in  your  hearts  now 
and  forever.  AMEN. 
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Daily  Rations 


BY   DR.  JAMES  V.   CLAYPOOL 

Minister,  Trinity  Methodist  Cliurch,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

THEME:  Which  Way  Are  You  Going? 

1  It's  Up  to  You Galatians  6:1-8 

2  You  Are  Responsible  for  You Romans  14:4-12 

3  Rewarded  for  Your  Own  Labor 1  Corinthians  3:1-9 

4  Nations  Too  Should  Obey Deuteronomy  28:1-14 

5  The  Beginning  of  Wisdom Proverbs  9:7-12 

6  The  Birth  of  a  Nation  Exodus  2:11-15 

7  Throw  Your  Burdens  Away  Psalms  55:16-23 

8  How  Much  Is  Required?  Luke  12:41-48 

9  He  Alone  Is  Guilty Leviticus  5:17-19 

10  Use  It  or  Lose  it ^. Matthew  13:10-16 

11  Five  Commandments  Exodus  20:1-12 

12  Five  More  Deuteronomy  5:17-27 

13  I  Love  Me  Luke  18:9-14 

14  He  the  Potter,  I  the  Clay Jeremiah  18:3-8 

15  Eating  Sour  Grapes  Jeremiah  31:29-34 

16  Do  Sons  Suffer  for  the  Father?  Ezekiel  18:19-23 

17  All  or  Nothing  Luke  9:57-62 

18  You  Might  Be  Demoted Luke  14:7-11 

19  Only  Doing  Your  Duty?  Luke  17:5-10 

20  Jesus'  First  Temptation Matthew  4:1-11 

21  Jesus'  Last  Temptation  Matthew  26:36-42 

22  Sacrifice  One  or  the  Other Galatians  5:16-26 

23  Not  Using  Freedom  as  a  Cloak 1  Peter  2:11-16 

24  Free  Indeed  John  8:29-36 

25  That's  Their  Business Romans  14:13-21 

26  My  Brother's  Keeper?  Genesis  4:1-10 

27  Going  Another  MUe Matthew  5:38-48 

28  You  Can't  Take  It  with  You Luke  12:13-21 

29  Who  Will  Get  Yours? Psalms  39:1-6 

30  Equalization  in  Heaven Luke  16:19-31 

31  How  to  Get  Great  Peace Psalms  119:161-168 
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IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  FREE 

Program  Topics  for  July 

By  RUSSELL  T.  LOESGH 

Mr.  Loesch  is  Minister  to  Chaplains  and  Armed  Forces  Personnel 
Of  the  Congregational  Christian  Churches 


It's  Up  to  You 

(READ:  Romans  13:1-10) 


FOR  many  of  us  "the  govern- 
ment" is  some  impersonal  institu- 
tion that  demands  our  money  and 
bosses  us  around.  We  have  a  hard 
time  thinking  of  government  as  peo- 
ple— either  the  people  who  are  pub- 
lic servants  in  government,  or  ordi- 
nary individuals  like  ourselves.  We 
need  to  recapture  the  idea  that,  in 
small  and  large  units  of  government 
the  individual  citizen  is  responsible 
— it's  up  to  you! 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  pointed  out: 
"In  our  concentration  on  material 
progress  we  have  neglected  to  re- 
turn to  the  spiritual  foundations 
from  which  we  draw  our  strength. 
When  the  citizen  forgets  that  indi- 
vidual responsibility  is  the  key  to 
freedom,  when  he  relinquishes  his 
independence  to  the  dictates  of  an- 
other person,  organization,  or  totali- 
tarian order,  he  denies  his  own  gov- 
ernment the  opportunity  to  function 
at  its  greatest  capacity.  The  branch- 
es of  free  government,  like  the 
whole,  are  dependent  upon  the  will 
of  the  people — and  the  will  of  the 


people  is  the  product  of  the  will  of 
individuals." 

How  many  times  have  we  said 
that  politics  is  dirty?  We  have  car- 
ried this  idea  forward  in  our  think- 
ing until  many  of  us  have  forgotten 
our  own  share  in  the  government  as 
being  the  vital  part.  We  have  talked 
about  "they"  so  long  that  we  forget 
that  we  are  the  "they."  Any  charge 
we  lay  against  the  government  is  a 
definite  charge  against  ourselves. 
Too  long  we  have  looked  through  the 
wrong  end  of  the  binoculars,  seeing 
only  the  distant  objects  as  if  they 
did  not  affect  us.  Turn  the  glasses 
around  and  look  again.  Do  you  not 
see  that  you  are  in  the  picture? 

Forms  of  Government 

As  we  look  back  at  the  origin  and 
growth  of  government  in  general, 
we  find  three  stages.  The  first  was 
autocracy,  or  rule  by  God.  Men 
thought  of  God  as  the  absolute  ruler 
and  all  prophets  and  kings  were  sim- 
ply his  servants.  They  waited  on  God 
to  lead  and  no  decisions  were  purely 
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man-made.  The  Hebrews  in  Canaan 
possessed  this  type  of  government. 
By  rites  and  by  sacrifice,  they  sought 
the  favor  of  God,  their  absolute 
ruler. 

The  second  form  of  government 
which  grew  slowly  was  that  of  aris- 
tocracy. The  best  men  joined  in 
"compact"  to  elect  the  best  leaders. 
They  pledged  undying  allegiance  to 
them.  Their  leaders  ruled  as  long  as 
they  did  so  with  justice.  When,  how- 
ever, they  took  too  much  liberty  with 
their  positions,  they  were  deposed 
and  others  elected.  This  form  of 
government  prevailed  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  theory  of  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings  was  closely  allied 
to  this  concept  of  government.  Since 
kings  were  the  best  leaders  and  since 
it  was  ordained  of  God  who  was  to 
be  king,  subjects  were  compelled  to 
honor  their  king  as  long  as  he  ruled 
with  justice. 

Gradually  man  realized  that  his 
freedom  was  being  curtailed.  Why 
did  he  not  have  the  right  to  be  king 
just  as  much  as  any  other  person? 
Was  not  the  common  man  a  social 
creature,  and  did  not  he  and  his 
fellows  have  a  right  to  form  their 
own  government?  Thus  democracy 
came  into  being.  The  individual  be- 
gan to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
governing  himself  and  setting  the 
guides  by  which  all  could  find  their 
highest  fulfillment  and  liberty. 

Government  Is  People 

If  government  is  people,  then  we 
must  begin  to  think  of  it  as  Chris- 
tians think  of  people.  We  need  to 
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see  it  enriched  and  strengthened  by 
the  differences  of  abilities  and 
opinions  which  people  have.  We 
have  to  see  these  differences  judged 
by  our  Christian  principles. 

William  Perm  once  said:  "Govern- 
ments, like  clocks,  go  from  the  mo- 
tion men  give  them;  and  as  govern- 
ments are  made  and  moved  by  men, 
so  by  them  they  are  ruined  too. 
Wherefore  governments  rather  de- 
pend upon  man  than  man  upon 
governments.  Let  men  be  good  and 
the  government  cannot  be  bad;  if  it 
be  ill,  they  will  cure  it.  But  if  men 
be  bad,  let  the  government  be  ever 
so  good,  they  will  endeavor  to  warp 
and  spoil  it  in  their  turn." 

If  there  are  both  evil  and  good 
influences  in  our  government  just  as 
there  are  in  people,  what  is  our  po- 
sition as  Christians  in  the  matter? 
Can  we  just  stand  by  and  say  that 
we  will  have  none  of  it?  Must  we 
not  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheels 
and  move  the  government  upward 
by  our  strength  and  ideals?  You 
have  a  choice  to  make  here.  Some 
will  choose  to  allow  the  government 
to  carry  them  along  the  stream  of 
life.  Many  people  are  frankly  wor- 
ried about  the  increasingly  large 
numbers  of  individuals  who  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  depend  on  their 
government  for  a  livelihood.  There 
are  many  parasites  who  hitchhike 
through  life  sponging  off  the  other 
fellow.  But  remember,  if  the  tree 
dies,  so  does  the  parasite. 

It's  up  to  you — to  change  these 
conditions.  Some  of  you  will  need  to 
take  up  the  vocation  of  politics.  All 


must  vote  for  abler  leaders.  All  must 
exercise  Christian  influence  in  many 
ways — in  the  local  precinct,  in  state 
government,  and  in  the  national  gov- 
ernment. 

Love  Goes  Forth 

The  Christian  is  not  passive — he 
does  not  just  allow  others  to  find  a 
fuller  life.  He  reaches  out  positively, 
aggressively  to  express  Christian 
love.  Love  must  mean  the  settled 
will  to  seek  the  good  of  those  who 
come  within  the  range  of  our  in- 
fluence, whatever  may  be  their  at- 
titude toward  us.  By  the  grace  of 
God  given  to  us  we  must  love  even 
those  who  do  us  wrong.  Love  is  as 
wide  as  humanity  in  its  outreach,  but 
it  must  include  the  specific  indi- 
viduals with  whom  we  live  and  work 
as  well.  It  must  allow  for  differences 
of  ideas  and  experience  yet  mold 
the  whole  into  the  ordered  example 
of  God's  creation.  Government  is  in 
this  way  made  in  the  image  of  God. 
Brotherhood,  compassion,  lack  of 
prejudice  and  all  other  Christian 
teachings  must  be  inculcated  into 
government. 

Where  does  this  fit  you?  What 
about  your  reaching  out  to  help  all 
who  come  within  your  scope  of  in- 
fluence? Are  they  not  also  the  gov- 
ernment? Thomas  Merton  has  writ- 
ten a  book  recently  which  has  as  its 
title:  No  Man  Is  An  Island.  Before 
you  condemn  your  government,  re- 
member that  the  government  is  you. 
Your  task  is  to  make  your  govern- 
ment so  strong  that  it  will  be  found- 
ed upon  a  rock — the  rock  of  Chris- 


tian principles — and  so  cannot  fall. 
From  the  crucible  of  suffering  and 
pain,  our  government  has  been 
forged  by  the  strong  men  and  women 
who  have  gone  before.  It  is  not 
something  to  be  taken  for  granted 
or  lightly.  It  is  a  priceless  heritage 
and  it  can  move  forward  through 
the  ages  until  that  time  comes  when 
all  mankind  is  free.  Only  then  will 
peace  be  the  portion  of  all.  You 
can  help  make  this  possible  by  your 
cooperation  and  sharing.  Riding  the 
bandwagon  is  fine  if  there  is  noth- 
ing but  music — but  there  is  hunger, 
suffering,  and  strife  in  the  world. 
Your  task  is  to  go  on  pushing  and 
working  to  make  evil  untenable  in 
our  world. 

You  may  remember  the  old  story 
of  the  tribal  chief  who  wanted  to 
point  up  a  lesson  in  cooperation  and 
to  show  how  each  individual 
counted.  He  handed  his  men  several 
single  sticks  and  asked  them  to 
break  them.  This  they  did  easily. 
Then  the  chief  bound  several  sticks 
together  and  handed  them  to  the 
men.  Of  course  they  could  not  break 
them.  There  is  strength  in  unity. 

Our  Christian  task  is  to  work  and 
share  together  in  the  responsibility 
of  making  our  government  work. 
You  are  the  government.  It's  up  to 
you. 

There  is  an  honest  pride  in  the 
answer  of  a  young  sailor  who  really 
showed  he  knew  his  worth  when 
asked  in  Naples:  "Are  you  a  subject 
of  the  United  States?"  He  called 
back:  "Subject!  Why  I  own  part  of 
the  United  States." 
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"Nobody  Can  Tell  Me  What  to  Do!" 

(BIBLE  READING:  Hebrews  12:1-13) 


YOU  may  remember  Thomas  Mer- 
ton's  book,  No  Man  Is  An 
Island.  That  tide,  which  came 
originally  from  the  EngHsh  writer 
John  Donne,  is  very  intriguing. 
Truly  "No  man  is  an  island."  We  all 
have  relationships.  It  is  good  to  think 
of  this  when  we  think  again  of  the 
formation  of  our  country.  Our  found- 
ing fathers  realized  that  "no  man 
is  an  island"  when  they  conceived 
the  birth  of  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment called  democracy.  Man  is  first 
under  the  discipline  of  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  secondly,  under 
discipline  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

If  You  Lived  Alone 

If  you  were  suddenly  thrust  upon 
an  isolated  island  in  the  distant  seas 
what  would  be  your  way  of  life? 
Maybe  there,  you  could  say,  "No- 
body can  now  tell  me  what  to  do." 
Certainly  there  would  be  no  one  to 
tell  you  when  to  get  up,  or  when  to 
go  to  bed.  No  one  would  tell  you 
when  to  eat,  what  to  wear,  how  to 
work.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  won- 
derful? Yet  I  suspect  you  wouldn't 
like  it  for  almost  everybody  wants 
to  have  somebody  around,  wants  to 
love  and  be  loved.  You  would  still 
have  responsibilities  to  God  and  to 
your  fellow  men  on  other  islands. 
On  this  mythical  island  you  would 
still  have  certain  disciplines.  You'd 
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have  the  discipline  of  finding  food 
and  water  with  which  to  maintain 
life.  You  would  have  to  build  some 
sort  of  shelter  from  the  natural  ele- 
ments. You  would  have  to  direct 
your  life  into  some  pattern  in  order 
to  meet  the  natural  drives  of  your 
emotional  and  nervous  system. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  doctor  who 
died  and  found  himself  in  a  place 
where  he  was  permitted  to  live 
exactly  as  he  pleased.  He  had  lived 
a  very  busy  hfe  so  he  found  great 
relief  in  not  having  to  answer  the  in- 
sistent ringing  of  the  telephone  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  There 
were  no  emergencies  which  called 
upon  all  of  his  energies  to  save  a  life. 
He  didn't  have  to  listen  to  the 
imagined  complaints  of  the  people 
who  bored  him  with  the  troubles 
they  felt.  No  one  told  him  what  to 
do.  He  could  come  and  go  as  he 
pleased,  dress  as  he  pleased,  do  just 
what  he  wanted  to  do.  For  some 
time  this  seemed  wonderful.  Then 
one  day  he  chanced  to  look  down 
over  a  parapet  and  there  he  saw  an 
ambulance  draw  up  in  front  of  a 
hospital.  He  heard  the  sobbing  cries 
of  an  injured  person.  He  heard  the 
siren  of  another  ambulance  bringing 
in  a  woman  about  to  give  birth  to  a 
child.  He  watched  through  the  day, 
and  saw  how  many  were  brought  to 
the  hospital  and  yet  how  few  doc- 


tors  there  were  to  help.  Gradually 
he  became  restless.  So  finally,  he 
asked  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  pres- 
ent home  if  he  could  go  and  spend  a 
little  part  of  each  day  in  the  hospital 
just  to  take  up  some  of  his  spare 
time.  The  request  was  denied.  This 
bothered  him  because  time  was 
hanging  heavy  on  his  hands.  He 
wanted  to  do  something.  Finally  he 
said  to  his  leader,  "I  thought  that 
in  heaven  one  could  have  anything 
for  which  he  asked."  The  leader  re- 
plied, "That  is  true,  but  what  makes 
you  think  this  is  heaven?" 

If  You  Throw  Off  Discipline 

You  have  heard  a  lot  about  disci- 
pline in  the  armed  services  and  per- 
haps it  has  bothered  you.  You  get 
fed  up  having  to  do  things  in  a  cer- 
tain way  and  at  a  definite  time. 
You  can't  understand  why  you 
should  have  to  march,  do  physical 
exercises,  go  to  chow  at  a  certain 
time,  put  out  your  lights  at  a  pre- 
scribed moment,  Hsten  to  the 
mouthings  of  that  sergeant,  and  all 
the  rest  of  your  daily  routine.  These 
feelings  are  not  unhke  those  you 
had  as  a  child  when  your  mother 
or  father  told  you  that  you  had  to 
do  certain  things.  Even  then  you  re- 
belled. 

However,  if  you  have  really 
grown  up  you  will  by  this  time  un- 
derstand that  there  is  a  continuing 
discipline  which  aflFects  all  of  your 
life.  You  do  not  stand  alone.  You 
have  an  obligation  to  others.  "No 
man  is  an  island."  You  must  dis- 
cipHne   yourself.    What   you   do   af- 


fects others.  What  they  do  affects 
you.  So  you  have  come  to  the  un- 
derstanding that  in  discipline  there 
is  orderhness  in  Hfe;  without  it  life 
would  be  really  *Tiell  on  earth." 
Now  this  disciphne  must  come  from 
outside  until  we  have  learned  how 
to  really  disciphne  ourselves  from 
within. 

What  would  be  the  result  if  every 
driver  of  an  automobile  in  the  coun- 
try suddenly  decided  that  he  would 
drive  just  as  he  pleased?  He  would 
not  stop  at  the  stop  sign.  He  would 
drive  on  either  side  of  the  road 
going  or  coming.  He  would  scream 
through  twenty-five  mile  zones  with 
complete  abandon.  Of  course,  chaos 
would  result!  Yes,  we  are  under  the 
disciplines  of  ordinary  common 
sense  all  of  our  hves. 

A  magnetic  tape  with  its  mole- 
cules pointing  in  many  directions, 
when  placed  in  a  tape  recorder,  will 
bring  out  nothing.  But  when  those 
molecules  are  disciplined  in  pat- 
terned lines  by  a  magnetic  head, 
they  produce  understandable  sounds. 
Only  as  they  are  "disciplined"  can 
they  produce  such  results. 

You  Are  a  Part  of  a  Team 

When  you  are  ordered  to  do  cer- 
tain things  in  the  military  service 
you  temporarily  refinquish  your  own 
individuaHty  for  the  sake  of  the 
team.  If  each  member  of  a  combat 
team  decided  to  do  just  what  he 
wanted,  how  long  would  you  last  in 
combat?  Your  life  may  depend  upon 
the  discipline  of  your  team  mate. 

Likewise  the  success  of  your  life 
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depends  on  how  well  you  are  chan- 
neled to  the  doing  of  your  job.  An 
unorganized,  undisciplined  group  is 
like  the  centipede  that  overturns  in 
a  ditch  and  can't  get  his  many  legs 
working  together  to  move  his  body. 
There  must  be  a  patterned  order  to 
become  an  effective  unit.  What  if 
each  cell  in  the  body  said  that  it 
was  going  to  do  just  what  it  wanted 
with  none  to  tell  it  what  to  do?  This 
is  what  happens  with  cancer  cells. 
They  become  undisciplined.  You 
know  the  results.  The  whole  body  is 
destroyed. 

What  you  do,  does  affect  others. 
God  gave  you  free  will  with  the 
understanding  that  you  would  use 
it  to  build  a  useful  and  creative  life. 
Can  you  go  counter  to  all  of  this  and 
live?  Can  you  do  just  as  you  please 
with  no  thought  for  anyone  else? 
Surely  you  can  see  how  impossible 
this  would  become.  You  are  a  part 
of  the  ordered  realm  of  God.  You 
are  a  part  of  the  fellowship  and 
brotherhood  of  human  kind.  You 
cannot  resign  from  God  or  from  the 


human  race  without  completely 
being  destroyed. 

No  significant  work  or  life  is  pos- 
sible without  discipline.  If  you  want 
to  see  the  uninhibited  life,  where 
people  seek  their  every  whim  with- 
out hindrance,  look  at  the  patients 
of  an  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded. There  is  your  undisciplined 
life  without  compare.  They  do  what- 
ever they  feel  like  doing  unless  for- 
bidden by  doctors  or  nurses.  Do  you 
class  yourself  with  these?  Every  gift 
we  enjoy  is  based  upon  a  discipline 
that  hurts.  Sometimes  we  must  feel 
the  pain  of  touching  a  hot  stove, 
after  we  have  been  told  that  it  will 
hurt,  before  we  learn.  When  you 
can  apply  the  outer  disciplines  of 
life  so  that  you  can  direct  your  own 
life — then   you   have   "grown  up." 

Discipline  is  for  a  short  time  and 
with  it  may  come  rebellion,  but 
when  it  is  accepted  and  its  lessons 
learned  then  it  yields  fruit,  as  a  seed 
brings  forth  its  plant.  The  fruit  is 
peaceful,  in  contrast  to  the  shaking 
and  turmoil  of  the  difficult  days;  and 
it  is  the  fruit  of  righteousness. 


CONCENTRATION 

Concentration  is  a  great  distinguishing  faculty  of  men  of  high 
purpose.  The  ability  to  apply  yoiu*  mind  steadily  and  exclusively  to 
one  subject  at  a  time  is  a  mark  of  superior  power  and  essential  to 
really  great  achievement.  Concentration  can  be  cultivated  by  regu- 
lar and  conscientious  practice.  When  you  detect  your  mind  wander- 
ing, instantly  substitute  the  desired  subject  for  the  intrusive  one. 
Repeated  efforts  of  this  kind  will  rapidly  remedy  the  fault.  Be  on 
your  guard  against  mind -wandering  and  idle  day-dreaming  as 
enemies  of  culture  and  progress.  Be  deeply  interested  in  what  you 
are  doing,  and  ignore  vagrant  ideas.  Concentration  will  rapidly 
build  your  mental  power.  It  is  vital  to  large  mental  growth  and 
personal  advancement.  — Grenville  Kleiser 
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''I  Can  Do  as  I  Please !'' 

(BIBLE  READING:  1   Corinthians  9) 


WE  may  think  of  our  personalities 
as  coins  with  two  sides.  The  first 
side  is  discipline;  the  other  side  is 
called  freedom.  Often  we've  said,  "I 
can  do  as  I  please."  No  one  can  bind 
us — actually  or  figuratively.  Have 
you  ever  answered  your  parents  with 
those  words?  Is  there  a  definite  age 
when  you  can  say  this?  Perhaps  it 
may  have  been  when  you  got  your 
driving  Hcense.  Or  maybe  it  came 
when  you  cast  your  first  ballot.  Is 
there  any  time  in  life  when  you  can 
honestly  say,  "Now,  I  can  do  just  as 
I  please"?  Many  young  men  come 
into  the  army  with  this  idea.  You 
are  happy  that  no  longer  can  par- 
ents, school  teachers,  or  anyone  else 
tell  you  what  to  do.  But  is  it  not 
true  that  you  are  only  exchanging 
one  type  of  freedom  for  another? 
Now  there  is  a  new  set  of  restric- 
tions. So  many  young  people  feel 
that  when  they  become  of  age,  then 
they  will  be  able  to  do  just  as  they 
please. 

"Progressive"  Education  and  Its 
Results 

Perhaps  this  notion  of  freedom  has 
been  overplayed  in  our  American 
way  of  life.  Many  of  you  came  up 
through  the  days  of  the  so-called 
"progressive"  education.  The  main 
thought  in  back  of  this  is  that  you 
must    never    hinder    the    youngster 


from  doing  anything  he  wants  to 
do.  Free  expression  is  an  idea  that 
goes  along  with  progressive  educa- 
tion. It  is  said  that  if  young  people 
are  not  given  freedom,  they  will  be 
abnormal,  frustrated  individuals. 
But  what  about  the  results  of  this 
type  of  education?  Not  too  good. 
Many  of  the  young  people  so  trained 
have  the  idea  that  they  should  have 
anything  they  want  and  do  any- 
thing they  want.  In  other  words, 
they  say,  "I  can  do  as  I  please." 

Jan  Masaryk,  the  Czechoslovakian 
statesman,  once  told  an  American 
audience:  "Raised  in  liberty,  most 
Americans  accept  their  freedom  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Sometimes  it  seems 
to  me  you  free  people  don't  realize 
what  you've  got.  .  .  You  can  wake 
up  in  the  morning  free  to  do  as  you 
choose,  to  read  what  you  wish,  to 
worship  the  way  you  please,  and  to 
listen  to  a  lovely  piece  of  music." 

Is  it  not  true,  we  have  taken  for 
granted  this  right  to  do  as  we  please? 
But  when  we  really  look  at  it  hon- 
estly, we  see  that  there  are  limita- 
tions and  conditions  of  this  freedom. 
When  did  you  last  ask  yourself, 
"Just  what  is  freedom?"  "Am  I 
free?"  "If  so,  how  free  am  I?" 

A  parable  by  Rabindranath  Ta- 
gore,  Nobel  prize  poet,  reads:  "I 
have  on  my  table  a  violin  string.  It 
is  free  to  move  in  any  direction  I 
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like.  If  I  twist  one  end,  it  responds; 
it  is  free.  But  it  is  not  free  to  sing. 
So  I  take  it  and  fix  it  into  my  violin. 
I  bind  it,  and,  when  it  is  bound,  it 
is  free  for  the  first  time  to  sing." 
Was  not  Jesus  Christ  bound  by  the 
knowledge  of  God?  Would  we  have 
ever  heard  of  him  if  he  had  done 
just  as  he  pleased?  In  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane,  he  prayed:  "Father 
remove  this  cup  from  me."  But  he 
quickly  added,  "Not  my  will,  but 
Thy  will  be  done."  "Not  my  will  but 
thine!"  Limitations,  conditions,  dis- 
cipline: all  these  made  his  freedom 
possible.  Paul  bound  in  chains  sings, 
"I  am  a  bondsman  of  Jesus  Christ." 
Joan  of  Arc  at  the  stake,  bound  by 
men,  but  set  free  to  become  a  sym- 
bol of  greatness  for  the  whole  world 
to  see. 

Man — the  Only  Free  Creature 

Of  all  of  God's  creation  of  which 
we  have  knowledge,  man  is  the 
only  being  who  has  freedom  to 
choose  a  course  of  action.  Freedom, 
then,  is  a  word  which  can  be  ap- 
plied only  to  human  beings.  We 
never  speak  of  the  liberty  of  a  house, 
or  a  tree,  or  any  other  material 
thing.  You  have  never  heard  a  dog 
say  that  he  was  willing  to  give  his 
life  for  the  freedom  and  rights  of  an- 
other dog.  So  freedom  is  concerned 
with  choosing  a  course  of  action  and 
being  free  to  exercise  that  choice 
without  undue  interference  from 
others. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  novel  states, 
"You  can  only  have  as  much  free- 
dom as  you  are  willing  to  give  to 
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others."  Does  this  not  change  the 
picture  of  freedom?  It  is  not  license 
to  do  just  as  you  please  with  no  re- 
gard for  others. 

One  of  the  things  we  learn  early 
in  childhood  is  that  we  must  obey 
certain  laws.  Some  of  these  are 
natural  laws,  others  are  man  made. 
You  cannot  jump  from  a  high  cliff, 
defy  the  law  of  gravity,  and  not  de- 
stroy yourself.  You  cannot  break 
moral  laws  without  wrecking  your 
own  life  and  that  of  others.  You 
cannot  ignore  the  laws  men  have 
made  for  the  common  good  without 
harmful  results.  For  example,  one 
side  of  the  street  is  just  as  good  as 
another,  but  driving  on  the  left 
side  of  the  road  cannot  be  done  for 
long  without  meeting  another  car 
head-on,  or  being  picked  up  by  a 
policeman.  That  law  was  put  there 
for  our  protection. 

Again,  we  discovered  early  in 
childhood  that  our  freedom  can  be 
maintained  only  so  long  as  we  con- 
sider other  people.  You  cannot  de- 
stroy a  man's  reputation  or  his  prop- 
erty without  facing  consequences. 
Man  is  a  social  being  and  only  when 
he  gets  along  with  others  and  each 
respects  the  rights  of  others  can 
society  flourish.  There  are  certain 
moral  principles  which  are  the  foun- 
dation of  our  social  order.  When  we 
work  together  and  respect  one  an- 
other's freedom,  we  can  anticipate 
a  peaceful  society.  The  isolated  cave 
man  could  do  as  he  pleased  and 
take  care  of  his  own  wants.  But 
when  he  met  another  cave  man  he 


had  to  learn  how  to  get  along  with 
him. 

For  the  Larger  Good 

There  are  times  when  individual 
freedom  must  be  restricted  for  the 
larger  good.  When  we  went  to  war 
to  help  those  whose  freedom  was 
being  curtailed,  we  wilHngly  as- 
sumed certain  restrictions  so  that  the 
larger  good  could  be  accomplished. 
Our  period  of  service  in  the  military, 
whether  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
surely  teaches  us  that  at  times  we 
must  Hmit  ourselves  for  the  good  of 
the  larger  group.  We  do  not  always 
hke  these  restrictions,  but  we  know 
that  the  end  is  greater  than  the 
means.  When  one  assumes  the  free- 
dom of  playing  on  a  football  team, 
he  automatically  gives  up  certain 
of  his  own  freedoms  for  the  good  of 
the  entire  team.  If  you  play  to  the 
grandstand,  you  soon  create  havoc 
in  any  team  play. 

Physical  handicaps  have  hmited 
the  freedom  of  some  of  our  greatest 
personalities.  However,  they  made 
these  handicaps  a  means  to  a  great- 
er freedom.  Those  who  have  had  to 
fight  obstacles  and  have  overcome 
have  become  truly  great  because  of 
their  bondage.  They  were  set  free 
to  sing  in  a  way  they  could  never 
sing  without  the  handicaps.  Helen 
Keller,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Kaga- 
wa,  Paul,  and  many  others  have 
proved  this  true.  Glenn  Cunning- 
ham, crippled  from  a  fire  in  which 
his  brother  died,  fought  his  way 
above  his  physical  handicaps  to  be- 
come the  world's  champion  runner. 


Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  sickly  child, 
worked  his  way  upward  to  physical 
and  spiritual  gianthood. 

Life  With  a  Purpose 

A  man  with  a  purpose  in  life  is  a 
real  person.  As  such  he  is  also  free. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  people  are 
slaves  to  drink,  or  dings,  or  other 
habits  that  degrade  men.  If  you  say 
you  are  free  to  do  as  you  want  to  do, 
you  mean  Ucense,  not  freedom,  and 
you  become  a  prisoner.  "No  man  is 
free  who  is  not  master  of  himself." 
If  you  are  tied  to  a  long  range  goal 
and  purpose  for  your  Hfe,  this  gives 
you  a  sense  of  freedom  that  makes 
you  overcome  the  petty  limitations 
which  would  hold  you  back. 

The  great  Apostle  well  said, 
"Every  athlete  exercises  self-control 
in  all  things.  They  do  it  to  receive  a 
perishable  wreath,  but  we  an  im- 
perishable. Well,  I  do  not  run  aim- 
lessly, I  do  not  box  as  one  beating 
the  air;  but  I  pommel  my  body  and 
subdue  it,  lest  after  preaching  to 
others  I  myself  should  be  disquali- 
fied" (1  Cor.  9:25-27). 

May  I  do  as  I  please?  What  do 
you  say  now?  Indeed,  you  are  free 
to  choose  the  general  direction  and 
aim  of  hfe  and  to  pursue  it  with 
a  minimum  of  interference  from 
others.  But  we  must  never  forget  the 
others. 


A    Suggestion    for   Life 

An  epitaph  in  an  English  churchyard 
reads: 

"W/iat  I  spent  that  I  had; 

What  I  saved  that  I  lost; 

What  I  gave  that  I  have.'' 
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"I've  Got  My  Rights!" 

(BIBLE  READING:  Deuteronomy  6) 


WHAT  are  you  fighting  for, 
soldier?"  asked  the  oflBcer  as  he 
turned  to  a  man  from  Mississippi 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  War  be- 
tween the  States.  "Fighting  for  our 
rights!"  came  the  reply.  "But  what 
earthly  rights  of  yours  have  I  inter- 
fered with?"  the  major  asked.  "I 
don't  know,"  said  the  Southerner 
honestly,  after  some  thought.  "None 
that  I  know  of.  Sir.  But  maybe  I've 
got  rights  I  haven't  heard  tell  about: 
and,  if  so,  I'm  fighting  for  them." 
The  man  from  Mississippi  had  kept 
his  ears  open  in  his  native  state.  He 
had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
rights  he  had,  just  as  you  and  I  have 
read  and  been  told  about  many  of 
our  rights.  It  is  good  that  in  a  free 
country  Hke  ours  we  hear  and  talk 
much  about  our  rights  for  "eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 

Two  statements  are  frequently 
heard  today  as  one  listens  to  the 
voice  of  the  people:  "I  have  the 
right  to  do  just  as  I  want  to  do"; 
and,  "This  is  a  free  country  and  no 
one  can  tell  me  what  to  do!"  There 
is  in  our  thinking  a  renewed  inter- 
est in  the  idea  of  individual  rights 
and  indi\ddual  freedoms.  But  how 
little  we  realize  the  long  struggle 
which  made  it  possible  for  mankind 
to  have  individual  rights  and  free- 
dom. We  find  it  easy  to  say  that  we 
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have  individual  rights  and  to  ver- 
bally confront  anyone  who  attempts 
to  usurp  those  rights.  This  is  easy 
when  you  live  in  a  land  which  was 
started  on  the  principles  of  individ- 
ual rights  and  freedoms.  But  this 
cost  the  early  pioneers  something; 
in  fact,  it  cost  them  their  life  blood. 
So  we  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  to 
maintain  these  rights. 

Mankind  through  the  long  cen- 
turies of  his  climb  upward  toward 
civilization  moved  onward  to  the 
idea  of  individual  freedom.  But  it 
did  not  come  easy,  nor  is  it  some- 
thing which  should  be  taken  for 
granted. 

Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of 
Happiness 

Our  forefathers  listed  as  the  first 
of  the  essential  rights — the  right  of 
life.  We  often  repeat  this  declara- 
tion without  realizing  that  when  we 
say  "fife,"  we  are  thinking  of  things 
which  our  forefathers  did  not  have 
in  mind.  In  their  day  the  long  line 
of  abuses  of  the  feudal  system 
goaded  them  into  seeking  a  freedom 
from  the  invasion  of  their  personal 
life  by  the  officials  and  soldiers  of 
the  Crown.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  the  declaration  of 
the  right  to  live  a  personal  life  un- 
invaded.  It  announced  the  right  of 
the    individual    to    stand    honorably 


upon  his  own  feet,  to  have  dignity 
and  value  in  himself.  It  removed  the 
center  of  authority  from  the  state 
and  placed  it  firmly  in  the  indi- 
vidual. The  idea  was  a  novel  one  for 
its  time.  In  fact,  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  steps  forward  ever  taken  by 
human  beings.  For  the  first  time 
Christianity  expressed  itself  in  po- 
litical form. 

The  fight  which  our  forefathers 
waged  against  the  invasion  of  the 
private  life  may  have  to  be  repeated. 
There  is  abroad  in  the  world  a  dia- 
bolical force  which  is  threatening 
again  to  bring  the  individual  totally 
under  the  subjection  of  the  state  and 
its  hirelings.  Even  in  our  own  coun- 
try the  forewarnings  of  the  coming 
storm  are  felt  in  the  attempts  to 
weaken  personal  liberty.  We  note 
an  increasing  interference  by  gov- 
ernment and  other  parties  with  the 
private  life  of  individuals. 

Totalitarianism  Versus  Democracy 

We  have  been  brought  up  on  the 
idea  Patrick  Henry  enunciated  in 
the  words, '"Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death."  We  have  been  trained  to 
think  of  the  sacredness  of  the  in- 
dividual as  the  first  principle  of 
Christianity.  We  are  called  today  to 
give  leadership  in  the  fight  between 
two  ideologies — totalitarianism  and 
democracy.  Yet  if  we  study  closely 
we  will  see  that  the  unrestricted  in- 
dividualism of  many  Americans  is  as 
far  from  the  norm  of  Christianity  as 
totalitarianism.  Christians  in  Amer- 
ica from  Oriental  countries,  such  as 
China  or  Japan,  point  out  that  here 


they  see  the  self-willed  behavior  of 
our  children,  the  aggressiveness  of 
our  women,  and  the  irresponsible 
attitude  of  our  citizens.  To  these 
visitors  from  other  nations,  our 
claim  to  individual  rights  is  rather 
strange.  Let  us  remember  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  world  does 
not  have  individual  rights.  Vast 
areas  of  people  now  are  living  in 
fear  of  their  very  lives  because  they 
know  that  at  any  moment  they  may 
be  taken  from  their  homes,  their 
families  and  their  country  for  a  real 
or  fictitious  reason.  The  right  of 
freedom  from  fear  is  being  denied 
every  day  in  our  world. 

Uphold  the  Way  of  Christ 

It  behooves  every  individual 
Christian  and  through  him,  every 
Christian  church  to  take  a  stand 
today  which  will  uphold  the  way 
of  Christ.  Protestantism  believes  in 
the  dignity  and  in  the  rights  of  men. 
The  Christian  view  of  man  begins 
with  the  recognition  that  man  is  po- 
tentially a  child  of  God.  Since  man 
is  of  value  in  the  sight  of  God,  he 
must  be  treated  by  other  men  as  hav- 
ing value  and  dignity  by  virtue  of 
his  humanity.  Even  human  institu- 
tions must  take  this  truth  into  ac- 
count. Man  is  endowed  with  "nat- 
ural rights,"  and  since  the  laws  of 
nature  are  laws  of  God,  these  rights 
are  God-given. 

Jesus  at  all  times  saw  in  men,  no 
matter  what  their  station  in  life,  the 
portrait  of  the  divine.  Thus  it  was 
through  Jesus  that  men  finally  came 
to  the  realization  of  their  rights  as 
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children  of  God.  As  time  progressed, 
however,  there  were  those  groups 
ancl  institutions  which  did  not  carry 
this  idea  into  practice  and  used  men 
for  their  own  ends  rather  than  for 
the  ends  of  God.  The  struggle  lasted 
until  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
and  thence  issued  forth  with  the 
dissenting  Pilgrims  who  came  to 
this  country  to  live  a  life  freed  from 
tyrannical  oppression.  So  the  mes- 
sage and  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  came 
to  be  infused  into  our  democratic 
idea  of  life.  Ours  was  one  of  the 
first  governments  in  which  these 
principles  were  a  major  part.  But 
just  as  any  principle  is  violated  if 
it  is  not  maintained  in  practice,  so  it 
is  that  these  rights  given  to  us  in- 
directly from  Jesus  Christ  must  be 
lived  out  in  our  Hves. 

You  may  remember  the  story  of 
Tolstoy's  "Man  and  Dame  Fortune." 
In  it  the  hero  is  told  that  he  can 
have  the  right  to  all  of  the  land 
around  which  he  can  plow  a  furrow 
in  a  single  day.  The  man  started  off 
with  great  vigor,  and  was  going  to 
encompass  only  that  which  he  could 
easily  care  for.  But  as  the  day  pro- 
gressed he  desired  more  and  more 
rights.  He  plowed  and  plowed,  until 
at  the  end  of  the  day  he  could  in  no 
possible  way  return  to  his  original 
point  of  departure,  but  struggHng 
to  do  so,  he  fell,  the  victim  of  a  heart 
attack.  The  only  right  he  secured 
was  the  right  to  eighteen  square  feet 
of  land  in  which  to  be  buried. 


Share  the  Christian  Gospel 

Christ  gives  us  the  right  to  teach 
our  children  and  others  the  rights 
of  a  spiritual  life  in  relation  to  God. 
It  is  not  only  a  right,  but  a  privilege 
and  an  obligation.  There  are  still 
many,  even  in  our  own  midst,  who 
do  not  know  or  care  about  the  Chris- 
tian way  of  living.  It  is  our  task  to 
make  this  way  known  to  them,  but 
we  can  so  live  it  that  they  will  see 
its  validity  and  desire  it  for  them- 
selves. It  is  not  a  right  which  can 
be  kept  only  to  one's  own  group.  In 
fact,  that  is  the  quickest  way  it  can 
be  lost.  By  sharing  the  rights  we 
can  gain  them  for  ourselves. 

Then  Christ  gives  us  the  right  of 
living  and  helping  others  to  Uve. 
No  longer  is  it  sufficient  to  Hve  and 
let  live.  Now,  if  we  are  to  survive 
the  world's  means  of  destruction, 
we  must  live  and  help  Uve.  Now 
Christ  calls  to  each  of  us  and  bids 
us  not  pass  by  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road.  We  must  help  others  to 
find  the  same  rights  we  have,  and 
which  we  take  for  granted,  in  order 
that  we  not  lose  these  same  rights 
for  ourselves. 

Christ  asks  us  now  to  learn  how 
to  meet  all  people  as  potential  chil- 
dren of  God,  endowed  by  the  Crea- 
tor with  rights  of  equality  and  op- 
portunity. He  bids  us  teach  others 
the  glories  of  his  message  and  Ufe. 
And  then  he  asks  that  we  move  out 
to  help  others  to  live  fully  and 
worthily  in  His  name. 
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"No  home,  no  family  group,  no  social  or  business  organization,  no 
political  party,  no  nation,  can  rise  above  the  level  of  the  men  and 
women  of  whom  it  is  composed." — John  D.  Rockefeller 


"This  Is  My  Own!" 

(BIBLE   READING:   Luke   12:13-31) 


WE  lay  great  stress  on  property 
rights  in  America.  As  a  service- 
man, you  may  be  limited  tempo- 
rarily to  what  you  can  put  in  a  dufiFel 
bag.  But  this  is  purely  temporary. 
As  soon  as  possible  you  will  be  buy- 
ing a  car,  maybe  buying  a  home — 
getting  together  a  lot  of  stuflF  which 
you  call  "mine."  You  will  some  day 
talk  about  my  girl  and  my  wife. 
What  is  the  proper  Christian  attitude 
toward  propert}^?  Is  it  worthy  as  a 
goal  for  most  of  our  activities?  Just 
where  do  you  place  property  in  the 
Christian  scene?  Jesus  once  said: 
"Foxes  have  holes,  and  birds  of  the 
air  have  nests;  but  the  Son  of  man 
has  nowhere  to  lay  his  head."  In 
what  sense  is  it  right  to  call  things 
mine  r 

"Two  verbs  have  built  two  em- 
pires," wrote  Augustine.  "The  verb 
'to  have'  and  the  verb  'to  be.'  The 
first  is  an  empire  of  things — material 
possessions  and  power.  The  second 
is  an  empii*e  of  the  spirit — things 
that  last."  Thomas  Carlyle  adds: 
"Not  what  you  possess  but  what 
you  do  with  what  you  have,  de- 
termines your  true  worth." 

Jesus  and  Possessions 

For  long  years  we  of  the  human 
race  have  been  concerned  with  ma- 
terial property.  Centuries  ago,  the 
Hebrew  people  came  to  see  that  the 


land  upon  which  they  lived  had 
been  given  them  by  God.  Through 
the  years  the  ownership  of  land  has 
been  the  basis  for  one  war  after 
another.  In  the  parable  of  the  rich 
fool  (Luke  12),  Jesus  says:  "Take 
heed,  and  beware  of  all  covetous- 
ness;  for  a  man's  life  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  abundance  of  his  posses- 
sions." The  storehouses  of  the  rich 
fool  were  filled  to  overflowing  and 
the  only  solution  he  saw  was  to  tear 
down  his  present  barns  and  to  build 
new  and  larger  ones.  Then  resting 
back  on  his  apparent  security,  he 
said:  "Take  your  ease,  eat,  drink,  be 
merry."  But  God  then  said  to  him, 
"Fool!  This  night  your  soul  is  re- 
quired of  you;  and  the  things  you 
have  prepared,  whose  will  they  be?" 
Recall  also  the  story  of  the  rich 
young  ruler  who  claimed  he  wanted 
to  follow  Jesus.  He  pointed  out  that 
he  had  been  religious  aU  his  hfe. 
He  had  kept  the  commandments 
and  the  laws.  But  when  Jesus  said, 
"Go,  sell  all  that  you  have  and  give 
to  the  poor,  then  come  and  follow 
me,"  it  was  too  much.  The  young 
man's  vision  and  Hfe  had  become  so 
dependent  upon  things  that  he 
could  not  give  them  up  even  to  fol- 
low the  Master. 

Americans   and   Possessions 

We  in  America  are  always  facing 
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the  danger  of  allowing  our  material- 
istic ideas  to  govern  our  lives.  We 
are  easily  duped  into  believing  that 
possession  of  things  is  the  way  to 
salvation.  We  pride  ourselves  upon 
our  material  progress.  It  has  been 
truly  wonderful  in  many  ways.  Our 
standard  of  living  has  been  brought 
to  a  level  which  far  surpasses  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have 
more  bath  tubs,  more  radios,  more 
telephones,  more  automobiles,  more 
single  homes  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  world.  When  we  have  seen 
the  poverty  of  Korea,  of  Europe,  of 
India,  and  of  other  poor  sections  of 
the  world,  we  have  been  prone  to 
say  that  these  people  are  inferior  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  what  we 
have.  Sometimes  we  have  tried  to 
foist  on  these  people  the  idea  that 
our  civilization  and  culture  is  so 
much  better  than  theirs  because  we 
have  things.  We  have  placed  so 
much  emphasis  on  materialistic 
gadgets  that  we  seemingly  cannot 
get  along  without  them.  Our  radios, 
television,  and  newspapers  con- 
tinually urge  us  to  buy  more.  We 
have  succumbed  to  the  idea  that 
possessions  will  make  us  successful. 
Our  pride  is  pricked  by  these  ad- 
vertisers t  o  "keep  up  with  the 
Joneses." 

But  where  has  this  led  us?  Are  we 
a  happier  people,  a  more  cultured 
people,  a  more  religious  people,  be- 
cause of  these  possessions?  We  are 
told  that  we  consume  more  aspirin, 
more  barbiturates,  more  tranquilizing 
drugs  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  spend  more  money  for  leisure- 
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time  activities  and  do-it-yourself 
projects  than  for  the  education  of 
our  children.  We  have  pursued  our 
happiness  with  a  vengeance,  but 
must  we  do  it  in  the  latest  model 
car? 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  our 
people  is  entirely  bad.  We  have 
lessened  the  inroads  of  hunger,  of 
homelessness,  and  of  destructive 
diseases.  We  have  given  our  people 
the  opportunity  of  developing  their 
personalities  through  education.  We 
have  increased  the  chances  of  know- 
ing the  world  in  which  we  live  and 
the  peoples  that  inhabit  our  world. 
But  we  can  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  possessions  which 
give  us  this  security.  It  is  what  we 
do  with  our  possessions  which 
counts. 

The  Peril  of  Possessions 

There  is  a  peril  in  possessions  of 
which  we  must  be  aware.  An  abun- 
dance of  things  brings  spiritual 
dangers.  There  is  the  temptation  to 
say,  "My  power  and  the  might  of 
my  hand  have  gotten  me  this 
wealth."  This  is  a  universal  tempta- 
tion. Logically,  the  more  a  man  has, 
the  more  deeply  should  be  his  grati- 
tude. Yet  by  some  strange  happen- 
ing the  abundance  of  wealth,  goods 
and  possessions  often  turns  the  eyes 
not  outward  toward  God  the  giver, 
but  inward  toward  self.  Thus  is  the 
whole  system  poisoned  with  a  sense 
of  pride,  and  pride  is  the  root  of 
sin.  Jesus  said  again:  "It  is  easier  for 
a  camel  to  go  through  the  needle's 


eye,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  man 
with  many  possessions  knows  not  his 
own  poverty  and  thinks  himself  to 
be  whole  and  in  no  need  of  help. 

Again,  dependence  upon  worldly 
goods  creates  an  attitude  of  selfish- 
ness. "This  is  my  own"  is  the  word 
of  a  selfish  man.  To  forget  God  is  to 
forget  also  that  one  is  but  a  steward 
of  one's  possessions.  But  feeling  his 
possessions  to  be  his  own,  a  man 
clings  to  them  and  all  the  thoughts 
of  generosity  dry  up.  The  story  is 
told  of  a  couple  who  discovered  a 
wonderful  spring  of  water  on  their 
land.  In  the  midst  of  a  great  drought 
all  around  them,  they  jealously 
guarded  their  water  so  that  none 
could  use  it.  One  night  a  man  seek- 
ing for  water  found  this  spring  and 
took  some  of  the  water  for  his 
family.  Night  after  night  he  came 
and  took  some.  Finally  the  couple 
who  ow^ned  the  spring  caught  him. 
But  they  saw  that  instead  of  deplet- 
ing the  water  in  the  spring,  the  ad- 
ditional amount  taken  had  increased 
the  flow  of  water  so  that  there  was 
enough  for  all. 

Then,  too,  many  possessions  may 
bring  about  what  the  biblical  writers 
call  "hardness  of  heart."  The  "self- 
made"  man,  conscious  of  having 
created  his  own  wealth,  easily  feels 
superior  to,  or  even  of  a  diflFerent 
breed  from,  those  who  have  not 
done  so  well.  Soon  this  man  has  no 
room  for  sympathy  and  may  even 
come  to  despise  his  brother  who  has 
less. 

But  far  more  serious  is  the  tend- 


ency for  materialistic  possessions  to 
bring  about  a  materialistic  outlook. 
Money  begins  to  appear  as  the  most 
important  factor  in  life.  We  learn 
to  depend  more  upon  it  than  upon 
God  for  security,  contentment, 
power,  and  peace.  The  result  is  that 
we  completely  reverse  the  real 
values  at  the  heart  of  the  universe 
and  the  will  of  God. 

E.  A.  Stanstreet's  "The  Tither's 
Psalm"  may  say  much  to  us: 

"The  Lord  is  my  partner:  I  shall 
not  be  troubled  about  temporal 
prosperity.  He  maketh  me  to  five 
upon  the  fat  of  the  land;  he  leadeth 
me  away  from  bad  investments;  he 
restoreth  my  confidence  in  him;  he 
leadeth  me  to  know  the  blessings  of 
scriptural  giving.  Yea,  though  I  pass 
through  a  season  of  business  depres- 
sion, I  will  not  fear  for  the  outcome, 
for  thou,  O  Lord,  wilt  not  permit 
our  enterprise  to  fail.  Thou  prepar- 
est  a  way  and  a  will  to  enjoy  spirit- 
ual blessings  more  than  ever  I  have 
known  before  in  all  my  Christian 
experience.  Thou  causest  thy  fund 
to  contain  enough  money  and  still 
some  for  every  work  of  thine.  Surely 
real  prosperity — of  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  purse — shall  continue  with 
me  as  long  as  I  confidently  do  my 
part  and  let  Him  prove  what  He 
can  do;  and  together  we  build  His 
Kingdom  unto  everlasting  day." 

This  is  my  own,  but  I  am  God's. 


PRAYER— Blessed  Savior,  who  didst 
hang  upon  the  cross,  stretching  forth 
thy  loving  arms:  grant  that  all  man- 
kind may  look  unto  thee  and  be 
saved  .  .  .  AMEN 
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AT  urn 


"What  is  your  business?" 
"I'm  a  farmer." 
"Independent?" 
"No,  married!" 

NED:  "My  ancestors  came  over 
in  the  'Mayflower/  " 

FRED:  "Lucky  for  you  they  did. 
Immigration  laws  are  stricter  now." 

The  only  thing  you  can  count  on 
nowadays  is  your  fingers. 

Whether  the  weather  be  cold, 
Or  whether  the  weather  be  hot; 

Whether  the  weather  be  dry, 
Or  whether  the  weather  be  not; 

We  must  weather  the  weather 
Whatever  the  weather, 

Whether  we  would  or  not. 

WARDEN:  "I've  had  charge  of 
this  prison  for  ten  years,  and  we're 
going  to  celebrate.  What  kind  of  a 
party  do  you  boys  suggest?" 

PRISONERS  (In  unison):  "Open 
house." 

LETTY  (watching  her  friend  gaze 
dreamily  into  her  cup  of  coffee ) : 
"Oh,  I  see  you  are  building  castles 
in  Spain." 

BETTY  (dryly):  "No,  I'm  just 
looking  over  my  grounds  in  Java." 
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CONFUCIUS  say  (or  might  have 
said) :  To  be  able  to  speak  in  many 
languages  is  valuable,  but  to  be  able 
to  keep  quiet  in  one  is  priceless. 

POLICEMAN:  "How  did  this  ac- 
cident happen?" 

MOTORIST:  "My  wife  fell  asleep 
in  the  back  seat." 

When  a  stranger  pulled  up  to  the 
curb,  the  first  person  he  met  was  the 
village  dimwit.  "I'm  looking  for  an 
old  friend,"  he  said.  "Do  you  by  any 
chance  know  a  fellow  around  here 
with  one  eye  named  George  Smith?" 

"Can't  say  I  do,"  replied  Dimwit. 
"What's  the  other  eye  named?" 

CUSTOMER:  "Has  this  dog  a 
good  pedigree?" 

SALESMAN:  "Man,  if  he  could 
talk  he  wouldn't  speak  to  either  of 
us. 


'This  is  simple  after  three  years  in  the 
Infantry!" 
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